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HIS EVIL GENIUS, 
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CHAPTER V. 


If with water you fill up your glasses 
You'll never write anything wise; 

For wine is the horse of Parnassys, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies, 


By the time we were getiled in our places,and had 
had time to look round at the other occupants of the 
railway compartment into whieh the guard had 
shoved us, as the train was actually on the move, 
Lambard really seemed to have recovered himself, 
aud to be ready for indulging his previously an- 
nounced humour for chaffing any fair object for such 
sport with whom he might chavce to fall ia. The 
further opposite corner was occupied by a stout lady, 
evidently of quality, rather past the middle age, I 
should say, though still fat, fair, and very blooming. 
Blooming was just what she was all over. Magni- 
ficent flowers, intermingled with clusters of fruit, 
bloomed in her bonnet, inside and out, while rich and 
bright coloured representatives of every variety of 
(I should say) a tropical vegetation meandered in a 
striking though pleasing confusion over the ample 
breadths of ber rich silk dress. I felt sure, as I 
looked at her in respectful admiration, that in her 
owa immediate circle, and towards all her fellow 
creatures whe had ever had the privilege of being 
properly introduced to that grand lady, she must 
have been a very proverb of radiant geniality and 
beaming good nature; but upon us unfortunate 
strangers of another and an outer world her looks 
were, I must confess, stern and anything but ami- 
able. 

She scemed amazed at our impertinence in ventur- 
ing to intrude ourselves into that carriage, and thus 
deranging her many shaw]s, air-cushious, hand-bags, 
and other paraphernalia with which the seats oppo- 
site and beside her wore profusely covered, I could 
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(THB TWO FRIENDS. ] 


not help thinking, with a feeling of awe, of Lam- 
bard’s proposed “ chaff” as I caught that vacant 
blue eye, deigning for aninstant to take a view of 
us over the top of the morning paper, which was held 
up as asort of screen against the common world, 
thus displaying, though not that I mean with the 
slightest idea of any vulgar ostentation, a round 
arm loaded with such a collection of cables, shackles, 
chains, lockets, bangles, and a general miscellany of 
gimcracks which might have gone far towards stock- 
ing a respectable Bond-street shop window. 

There was a something in that eye which, letting 
alone natural good breeding, should have at once 
settled any question of “chail’’ with the most auda- 
cious and reckless of mortals. 

But as I glanced round at Lambard, I saw that he 
was not even looking at her. 

He was staring with both his eyes open at their 
widest at his vie-d-vis, who was either the humble 
companion, or rather stuck-up maid of the grand 
lady, I could not quite make up my mind which, 

She had a bonnet even more brilliant and varie- 
gated in its many colours than that of her superior, 
stuck on the top of a cluster of little cork-screw 
curls, which hung down over her forehead and 
cheeks. 

If the extreme tip of her rather sharp nose had 
not been of the same bright carmiue tint as those 
cheeks, I should, I think, have been uncharitable 
enough to have ‘decided in my own mind that she 
certainly rouged, 

Lambard sat staring at her in so marked a mauner 
that the old lady was perhaps not altogether without 
some just grounds for her manifest indignation. 

“ Ursalina,” she said, in a very dry voice, “ you 
had better come over here opposite to me; never 
mind my inconvenience, I think you will be more 
comfortable,” 

“So, in spite of all protest on her part, Ur- 
salina had to move across, and squeeze herself, by 
way of being more comfortable, into as much space 
as was left by « tolerably-sized dressing case, a pair 














of goloshes, and other et ceterasin the seat to which 
she was directed. It struck mo, that though Lam- 
bard’s manner had been remarkable, not to say rude, 
she personally had no objection to his decided atten- 
tion, for as she passed me I heard hor utter, in soit 
accents, to herself: 

“ Well! DidIever? Does he know me? 

My companion, roused from his stare by the move- 
ment, began to scratch his ear, evidently in deep 
consideration, from which process, however, by the 
expression of his face, he had not arrived at avy 
very satisfactory result. 

When happening to look up into the face of the 
only remaining occupant of our carriage he gave vent 
to a sort of exclamation of surprise, as if in him also 
he had recognised an acquaintance, and then checked 
himself. 

This third person was a very freckled-face young 
gentleman, arrayed in a very loud check suit, with a 
gorgeous shirt-front, in whch glittered a set of studs 
in the shape of enamelled green beetles, nearly the 
size of life, 

He was so good as to commence conversation by 
informing us that it was the Derby-day, and that just 
at that exact moment. as indicated by an absurdity of 
& small watch, of which he was evidently immensely 
proud, and which he kept dangling on his finger, that 
that exciting event was taking place at Epsom. 

He went on to tell us how much he regretted having 
been prevented by important, I am not quite sure he 
did not say political, business from having honoured 
the course by his own presence, for that he—or at 
least @ most particular friend and connexiou of his, 
correcting himself as he happened to catch the old 
lady’s glance—s most particular friend of his had 
many thousands depending on the race, 

We had not felt quite sure whether this pleasing 
specimen of the rising generation belonged to the 
grand eld dame or not; but whep he went further to 
give us to understand that he himself was, or at 
least on some contingency depending on some other 
particular friend, that he probably might be the owner 
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of two if not the vouvgtes forashe next jewfll coma vend dick a bit qui. aly, vith ¢you iyour 
r, it¢wes @ tu ne dtan’ 3 and\with | own rooms, and afterw ards, if you're agreeablay over 
Majestic ae d-over wketmingindigtation: itthespeak fa tranqaillising pipe of peace, will-go on~with the 
out: rest of my story in connection with that veritable 
“Oo i this be so? How long have | limb; of Satan,’ Master* Gorles. ‘Somehow I ‘feel 
you ¢ 4 this road toruin. Little does your } specially in the humour this evening,and having, as 
Te i ine, I am sure, that his son is an aban- | I have, once got the start, it will do me good, and 
doned better end- gambler; but knew it he shall, for | béa-real relief-to my mid, to utibosom-myself, add 
Lwillwwrite ta him this very night, you may roly } at last vuncark, isa) to por peg strange! matters, 
apon it, which have long been bottled.up,-and [have never 
“ You are quite rizht, ma’am, nothing can be possi- | yet told, as I feel inclined to tell them to you this 
bly worse tl n better,” rejoined Lambard, with a] evening, toa living soul, That is, if you will not 
most res»eetful bow, as he ventured on that atrocious | be bored, and will have patience to hear me:slick 
pun, which I suppose he found irresistible. through to the end, I think you will then be ready 
~ Sir Tam notin the habit of entering into con- | to agree thatit is from no mere imaginary or exag- 


versation with unknown strangers,’’ was her stately 
reply. 

Ferdinand, thas solemnly adjured, did not seem to 
make much of his grandmamma's—or whatever she 





really was to him remarks or threats. 

Indeed I anwaffatd he only laughed, and bade her 
mind her own ait 83, 

Lambard went on drawing him ont to any extent, 
rretending to be +) {fsuchan yortrnityv of deriv. 
ing so muchyand such valuable informationvon®sh 


subject. 

I thous itewas great luck to have fallen*dn’with } 
xcelleut aguide-on snorting matters, atid Lain- 
bard evidentlyso much enjoyed the idgggithathe ap- 
as he had he wonldtodhaesdriy en\a!! 
his own tioulles and lateviolentéeblipgsiclenn, sway. 

Indeed, when remindedOfthem by 446" ticket-ool- 
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peared, said 


an 


tor, who,.npon opemipgvetr carriagovat Yauxball, 
civilly teuched his ¢apewhh thevinkggmatiqn that 
Uaractacus ®eld won)tb6' Derby, it wasvonty with 
something betweensaygrunt aud a sighethathe rc- 
plied ; 

“Th yekicdly, all the same, butewocotldhave 
told you tunt’three hours ago, »weseawiitagny,” to 
tke no emalbeurprise and confusion offtbesgoans 
turfite in the gre ve beetles, who vencourapéd saghbs 
had beenyhad thet very nn nent héforvsbeen Ofiehing, 


in SO many words, to put us up toappecisily good 
thing or two, 

Never mind, Ferdy, my boy,”’ critdtontenrycom- 
n, to myo small consternationathis rudeness, 


is With a lond Jang! be jumped out Of thewarmage, 


pant 

















** vou dot’t knowane now, thorgh I remembered you. 
it was only eave Of dasiructing sour cougnanstend 
of your grandmotherpidhesublime artcofssudkin: 
eggs, you knew. Don’t yor kaewiweaew?"”’ 

'Le-bumpiiens vouthestared-hardpaddbhemasithe 
idea of who it reali yowasesemed.io-di wmeper bin, 
became as as turkey cock, -aid=stammered 
outana . 

“Never mind, old w,”’ cried Frank, with a 
hearty slanent back ;“I'melad t eyou. How’ 
your fat ,t old col ? Givewy remembrances 
to hin!’ 

“Tsay, Fer !? he raw back after we had moveil | 
some way down the platiorm, as if streek with s me | 
sudden: motive; “lL sav, Ferdy, whouwas that old | 
rir] wit 20% in. Dew stepmothe ry, the Blobb, | 
1s 1t ? 

<i th wy sarc—tho Blobb—confound her!’ | 
ar rea Perdy, very su v, as he stood thers still | 
raping; ‘tand the omer ds neveold maid, Carkanke, | 

( i — 

© T coulen’t iz vhero I bad coenitthatwomnn’s 
be a 

. r ’ n »TO ¢ “ cone 

0 t ‘ 1 youckus am ?’? 

i the other 

e! ex poe that, 4 love, ) 

‘ i lobb, ag he 

\ t g1 Jady,:ineau disvespectiul 
‘ - 

But t 1 10, @ be ¢ < presently, 

d ! oft 

’ 1, { 

vow all i ’ ima, my | 

r viti i ity mw wervic ighy and | 
A ne ‘ O Wave @ reas t in his spirits, 

f to dow runrself this even- 
ing 2?” juired, as we walked’ down tho staps | 
t her } 

‘I ay , | 
my ci i] 

t % w it ’ 
t3 i 
° 1 
at ton | 
that ¢« vit 
( y } sa, co ] ao ll-have to 
tana Lor i tith i ay as I heve y for, of 
purse, k must itall over, osoonas itis paid to | 
m } 
‘No; will atl} very wi’? {ill teemorrowr ¢ | 
va 1 i ard ellow, 1! 





t steps or Ayteg 


} while, perhaps 


gerated prejudice, but a well-founded conviction,and 
to repeat advisedly, the strong expression I before 
made use of, a sense of something actaally saper- 
natural, or as the Scotch say, ‘uncanny,’sone whith 


39 


my autipathies are founded 
CHAPTER 


Tirmnmare, inde 


VI. 


od, manyeworsommags Of.enjoying 
areal genuine soit summer's _evenigg ppaeeeblarly 
aitera broiling and exciting adey—suchsaswnrawad 
boen—than that hit; upon “by 'Frauk DLaurbatdsand 
myself, 

Having leisnrelydisposéd Ofeas tolet&ble stainner 
—inu a very small wayagemypivery plain. coolrcould 
en so short @ notiee MADSEE ; andnow, ira 
dvewn-forwacd-to either side of\tho avideroper win, 
dow,:a hrimmin? oliret jng of Badtmiggtonfifresh 
joéd,*on-atmihikenblo=-bet ween us, whéle*the lights 
of our eigar: o-twinisho-<bikka? bright stars, in 
contrast tovthesdeepeniugyshides-of tho twilizht, 
cahaly puffing,*weaat toreeomoslittle tine, enjoy- 
ing, in that vontemplatives iene which ttily>be- 
t the spirit of passive cmeetmon t, she bustle, 
life, and motion coing onihel@ven: s, watebing, asswo 
rvharn stream vfsong@in oc 23 fren? Bosom, 

Have I, by the way, eget anentiontd “that the 
olimsnt-oy s \ froscupyonrexsituated, «as itvso 
heppensysirone of the pri: ciphbithorough fares of the 
sontipavestern: di (\t heehee ? 

What “Sanorels micht.bospeintéd and stalled 
RF Ca nS "hb yen yepset, pliil wpery ordther generat 
Cole rin-semitianente |. wie inant ho, hike 
nayiitat plongant! Mecetineinc, ' mui ecaeibveibe ct 
; ebbing ie £14 bis-engs contenmphttins. thasetangttin 

‘ie off whi gles-b (-tieortgys captions, 
Dew ureking?their wayas best tirey could, up that 
ean o-rodd, downewhieh,-within sofew hours ago, in 
how different a coudttion, alas, how many bud passed, 
Sorpteastre bent, “that very-morning ! 
‘ of allxthoso «glorions+-no, tiptop (that’s the 


speaks 
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vicht —‘four in hands,” which ratiled by; 80 
g I was. stiil .at brenkiast; * all tooled, by 
noble whips,” as deScribed in the adveriisements ; 
ar believe, p »patarly and sincerely spp- 
cho iH rable mombers of ths Upper 

least, geiuine acl ons of, the proudest 

ose Affabitity and easy cendescension 

, combined with their skill in * handling 

is fo a tone, not to say éclat, to the 

y not A little to tire, at least, 





tial position, and, conseqitently, happi- 
Hy Vides { 








clorks or t-eud 

nd-tventy siillings 

bemsel ved to a, 4614 ny’s 

. ishmentdincladed, And 

il blame, , to theso honest cents, if, perched, 





















, ra ae onthe top of*“ their ‘drag; * they may 

6 cast the | f scorn and pity npon the ouyis 

¢, but-admiring weérld below. “Who shall cay tliat 
eof them,in his faultless “‘ get no” of new 

white hat and gauze veil, hig greccfal dust-coat, that 
indisponsabld d®sideratum for the course (L am again 
qu x from the advertiseme et) fluttering in 
the breezo; bis tight kid gloves grey, or even prim- 
rose colour, just scen peep from his arms, rigidly 
iol across his manly br did not as fanch ag 





any duke or lord, aye, mill 
on earth, or on horse Cither, 
look every inch‘ tho thing 


Let tl 


, or any guardsinan 
* the matter of that, 








rase,. then, what 
ar wellin ane that 


1 rec nise, 


euvied,and admired 
A 
they. shall 


16 ouce a year’? when 
chise, they can,: those 
s transformed. asia & 
mime into the shouting, noisy crew-now. passing 
below. All those who still have hats, with the, brims 
of them stnck round with miniature lay fizures in the 
nude; some perohed aloft on hampers piled.on higit 
a-top of the coach ; some lying fill-leas gth along the 
cushio ns; others hanging on promiscuously to the 
straps behind ; some pelting the 
cheering crowd swith-sn iff-boxes and pin-eushions, 
, one behind is atittervals enlivening 





if reco 
2a. disdainful, would-bo swell 











tlm with most ec@entricavariatioas of popular airg 
oma cornet-i-pistongwhich has been handed to him 
+yv-general voteas the-most ifttoxitated and noisiest 
of the lot, “by way off keeping the fellow quiet.” 
"Oh, ihew their poor heads will crack and burn to. 
morrow from the effegts.of the villanous stuff they 
have been imbibing by the bucketful, whith they 
insist upon, and rejoice in supposing it to-beeham- 
pagne. 

Why is it that to_that particular genius, tho city 
gent, and so many of the vulgar—not lower—classes 
in genoral the summum bonum of happiness and en- 
joyment, the highest refinement of all luxury, seems 
to be represented by, and connected in their minds 
with the prevailing idea of “dots of champagne ?” 
Well, well, if all cannot understand it, it has been 
realenjoyment to them, and though they will suffer 
fov it to-morrow, by Friday next, let us hope, they 
mwWill be all right again, 

I¢ would be well if their poor, jaded, over-strained 
horses;\ whose wretched flanks begrimed with dust 
and sweat, and whose staggering steps afford, if not 
as striking, afar more painful contrast to their gin- 
gery spleudoar of the morning, could hope as easily 
to recover themsel yes. 

Poprbeests ! 

The best look-out in store for them would be to 
vfall downsin the road anddie at once, as not a few 
, prtewe probably by this time done. 

Miftheyonly; knew it, how much to be envied by 
ptheit less fortunate because tougher brethren ! 

“Phough whilst'thus, sympathising with the beast, 
hat Christian of common charity will not also drop, 


pehilhitibo. a tear,-of pity for the-sufferings of. his 


fillowman! this jnext once also “noble whip,” 
who, oh bitter ignominy thas-to bring back his once 
Mtslad company, dragged-omly-byra’ tottering pair! 
shorn of their leaders,' whorbave pither dropped on 
the road from ‘sheer exhaustion, orsperhaps even 
worse, turned restive, kieked,,or*gibbed,saud to the 
disgrace of all concerned; been @bligedyidbave been 
mont back nuder,the caro of theostler.” 

/Wellunay he hold down=thesbeed beshame, and 
let-his double thong, now but-amockerpaddéderis'on 
}Obhis. former greatness, ti@il-like: a dtopping-banuer 
overvbis shoulder 

Somemay. be even-awerse-Oif-atill, ifMthatis pos- 

iblo,Mthan-having.to come back thussahogn-pf hal! 
etuplenyy severcome back-at ill ! 

=Horses; vehicle; ‘.noble-whip, »with-all=those gal- 
Jant soulsewho treated to-his skill: gone none know’s 
where ;-reduced into-their: primitive-atoms, having 
been violéntly rmn-intesindorsely or collaterally by 
some-hoavier.and-more-potent vehicle, 

How many have thus been compelled to leave their 
wrecked and scattered remains by the way-side, 
shunted off into ditches to become the prey of gipsys 
or other freebooting wanderers who will have carried 
all off- piece-meal,befora morning, 

Ippy, indeed; if seme, atleast, of those whose 
absence is already, or very soon will be, causing no 
smail trepidation in their respective dqmestic circles, 
and as the hours grow.later, giving rise to the most 
direful speculations and auxiéties, not to speak of 
hysteric palpitations inthe tender; bosoms of their 
watching and expectant, wives,aud families—happy, 
indeed, if they have not:somo of then fallen into the 
hands of the stern -myrmidons -of~ the law, ani are 
this night expiating, their offences in sgmeonv of 
her. Majesty’s metropojitan and surburban, police 
statiors. 

Sows trifling difference of, epinion having, per- 
haps unhappily arisen between sgme of their jovial 
party.and the officials, which may have led to an 
exasperated “* noble” gutting the latter over. the 
ears with his whip, ot his companions, if not strictly 
iu arms, certainly in liquor, baving perhaps pelted 
them with’ wine’ bottles, whistling shells, or other 
playful missiles nearest to han, tyhich indiscretion 
has resitited in the whole set of. them having been 
led.away by overwhelming forces to.tho 


“ Drear depths of ‘dungeons dee 


while their equipago: has'ubecome ths-spoil- of tho 
avenger. 

Who can, ‘or indeed’ does any one e1re to-tell for 
certain’ what becomes of-all'the victimsof all those 
casualties, familiarly known’ as “ sinashes,”“cansed 
‘by wheels coming off, split erbars and poles* break- 
ing, “flies “overturning, dou key~earts upsetting ; in 
short; thethoasand and oueaccident# which on-every 
recurring Derby-day are wont: tostrew ‘the»roads 
with-broken bones; broken necks, brokeh hedds and 
brokeneap people of all- sorts and - sizes, giving the 
neighbourhood of—let us take for instance-as a 
eoutral spot the Cock at-Sutton—more the appear- 
anco-of .a ‘battle field than ofa’ peaceful: house of 
entertainment ? Do. the parisiv registers of that at 
other times retired villsge exhibit any particular 
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increaseofaverncein burial recordsat this partioular 
season of théyear? Or have they perhaps:a large 
grave prepared beforehand in the garden:bebind that 
famous hostelry, where the corpses are . buried at 
once as they are‘brought in, and no more said about 
them? 

Out upon such ghastly thoughts! and change the 
theme for—lovk” below and- see—barouches full of 
beautiful ladies ;- bless their: pretty bongets ! for-we 
‘cannot see their faces:from'up ‘bere’ whtere-we 4re all 


- white muslin and.blue ‘ribbons, and’ for’ all we can 


make out.to the contrary by this light, all as) fresh 


pnd beautiful as when wa startéd. 


Don’t, those great flapping ‘hampers, ingecuitely 


shanging, on behind, suggest Belsbazzen{ banquets on) 


the course ?. and.those happy fellows with them, one 
actually taken inside with them as an extra squeezed 
bodkin in,the midst. of their’ farbelows, and two 
mora who never were allowed to go'down like that 


», We may be certain, seated in the folds of the cartiage 


hood behind. - 

Their postilionsmay well be, as they seem, preud 
of sueh a freight, who crack their whips.and shout 
as they dash quite regardless of consequences 
amongst the great-elephantine vans full of jolly holi- 
day folk, gargeous with bright colours, green branehes 
and, brilliant handkerchiefs displayed on sticks; like 
flags of victory. 

Bapg they,go, now on-this-pow.on the other side, 
againstreckless [ansoms, whoserdrivers always. will 
insist upon their rightof shovigg-in first everywhere, 
over the kexbsstone or even the, foot-pavement. They 


, would, drive p,door-staps if they happened to,come 


in their way, it-is all thesame to them. 

More, barouches, ‘meré, four-in-hands, more vans, 
tax cans,gigs,and phaetons,.and then comesa lot 
who feally,.onght to ‘know -hetter, than to.have 
Allowedotheir livery servants.on the box to. sit with 
pastesboarih noses and sham. moustaches, and those 


indecent dollgagain stuck round their cockades, ard 


their pestilions with dilapidated hats: and faces/the 
same egloun as.-their scarlet jackets were before. they 
Tolledvinerthe dusty road, as they évidentlyshave 
done, both a3: drunk as fiddlers, orlonds, or any other 
individuak cbbracters:usuelly supposed td: bein that 
reprehensible condition. 

Ané-so' they go on : ‘the-whole hubbab of shonting, 
whip cracking, panel’ smashing, lawghing, chafing, 
swearing,’and *horn-blowing, toned together as it 
were, and harmonised by the treble accampanitient 
of cheers‘and yells of the hittle bare-footed boys who 
feel it to be their special duty to ron and halloa, ard 
tumble -head over heels, at the risk'of their, lives, 
among thé crowded horses and carriages for appa- 
rently no earthly object or reason, except the natural 
exuberance of ovér-bursting spirits, and to show 
that even they claim soma share in the general .en- 
joyment, of the great.saturnalia of the British pub- 
lic. 

*€ Hang me,” eaid Lambard, all of a sndden, “if 
thisiis not enough to make: a man;a.poot! The sort 
of mental effervescence, and suecession of changing 
impressions which go.on «inside .one, spiritually | 
mean, when looking down upon a_ bewildering 
scrimmage like this, are, I believe, the workings of 
the genuine poetic ‘ficultiet of our mature, if one 
only knew how to set about reaiising them on to paper, 
or even'a slate would do perhaps better, as more easy 
to correct, Good, first-rate epic writing, I mean. 
Wonld not old Homer bave set all the fuss and row, 
mixed the trouble and sorrows, now going of below, 
into longs and shorts—no, by'the way, he wrote. only 
in hexametres—and described every feeling and 
character of the crowd, just as one conld do it one’s 
self if one could only find the words. . Not that I can 
pretend to haye much cultivated that gentleman’s 
acquaintance since I left school; but then and since 
have often thought I should have liked and appréci- 
ated less great roiling verses, if it had not been for 
the way they had toinculcate his beauties into one’s 
head by the longest way round,.as they did. Any- 
how, from what | do remember of. him, bis wagmore 
my notion of real life and energy, and, strpggling 
spirits too big for their mortal bodies, and in fact 
general row, than all that mamby-pamby staff 
written now-a-days by fellows who get. away into 
retired holes in. the Iske countries, or up. trees, I 
should say, or- mountains in Wales, more I holieve 
because. milk and eggs are cheaper there, than from 
any other, particular love of, nature, which is what 
they alwaystry to gain the credit for. Tho fact is, 
I. sometimes. caynot, help thinking that if I did 
not bappen to have grown; iuto.such - a pgreat 
hulking sstrong animal.as;1..am,.and, 60 have been 
obliged . to :.wark off .my over-charged .animal 
epivits by rowing, mountain .climbing;, lion .,shoot- 
ing, and plenty .of, hard exercise, 1, should ; not 


have minded taking yp, the poetic liae of bysiness 


myself. Well,: sir,. what is, there to grinat? “But 
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youare just as vowslways were: J echool, an impu- 
dent littlecbecar.” 


fle: wwents ony halfslang) ineyas TE could tell by his | 


voiee; ilf.iucliaed te bw ane ty. 


Withtho exception of the twice I have mont‘oned 
of Gorles, ming enemy, turning: up again. at Eton, 
which two occasions were indeed»within a very short 
time of each other, I: was'no more ‘haunted by tho 


“Wolly, yow may snigger,but«I foek something | influence of the little wretch daring my stay atithat 
within me, quite an indefinite sort of feeling, you | **Sominary of useful learning,’’ as the old Provost 


kodw, that sometimes tells:me thateifi 1 could by 


practice only get over ther difliculties: of the motre, 


and mauage.the rhymes bit better’ than [know | 
ean. yet, I-often. catchcfldating: inomy mind lots of 
stunning ideas which some of syonr)tegular werse- 
mougers' would beiglad.to give their enrm for ; andas 
to. metre sad rhyme, why some :of thé present crack 
poets of the:day doynot feck themselves the loast 


bound by sneh old+fashioned; notions, or with: many 


of them seuss or matter either; if youxtome'to that ; 
though I mast confess that thats a6chool I'do not 
iéel myself worthy of understanding, and thetefore 
appreciating, 

“Bat I never should be surprised if I some fine 
day got up,: like, wwhoy was it? and found myself a 
facxous poet, without knowing it.” 

It was too dark to see by Lambard’s face whether 
he was really in--earnesteor not in this quite unex- 
pected and bold assertion; to-tell'the truth | do 
not think he« would have been’ able to settle that 
point himself. Butafter having thus given vent to 
this certainly by any oné but himsdéif most unlooked 
for anticipation of future fame, he took ‘another ten 
minutes or 80 of silence to rutingte’ on it, and then, 
rather abruptly, delivered himstif of; as I suppose, 
the result of hig own reflections, in, the simple but 
very expressive dissyllable.of “Bunkum !’” 

**Come,’’ he broke out, “I thought you wante | to 
know the rest of my story about Gorles,.or what is 
all to the same. purpose, I.want, and .hayve-madeo up 
my mind to tell you ; so here goes !’’ 

Beiore my friend again takes up the thread of (to 
himself at least) extremely interesting, though as it 
proceeds, on occasionally almest incre ible narrative, 
I think that I mayoas wellohere (en parenthese) re- 
mark, that although I received from: him the name 
and general outline of his story that night,.ags we sat 
smoking together till: all) sorts of hoarg-iuto next 
morning, yet it mustnot ba anpposed that [ can pre- 
tend to have heard the whole of thedacts as I shall 
endeavour to marrato them—to uso one of bis own 
poetic expressions, ‘“ Slick: an end off,” at that one 
time, 

On many snbseqnent -occasions, for’ wo wera, 
during the rest of that summer,.thrown much moro 
together than w6.had ever been since our school-days, 
and finding in mo, I faney, * listener worthy. of the 
subject, 1 bad fall opportunity of. fitting in and 
filling out many details and minor, combinations of 
gircwnstances while be would add from one time to 
thother, sometimes telling me something quite fresh; 
sometimes going over again what ho might have 
told me before, not unfrequently in a somewhat new 
light,.or form; then, again, ho. would. sometimes 
bring in selections from notes, or scattered fragments 
from an irregular sort-of diary he had been by way 
of keeping, and insist upon my arranging them into 
some corrected form, 

I write, by this sort of preface, out of place, to 
explain that I have done my best to tell l'rank 
Lambard’s ‘* sound, unvarnished tale,”’ such as it is, 
agmuchas possible in his oivn style.and words. 
Without again having to broak off, with the many in- 
terruptionsand interpolatious, as they really occurred, 
thus considering, the very tiresome example of. that 
eloquent lady, the Princess, wasn’t-she? or Sultana 
for.the,time being, Scheherazade, in the Arabian 
Nights, who, by the way, must have.been quite as 
strong minded a specimen of woman-kind.as she was 
beautiful, self-devoting, andJoquacious. A most rare 
combivation of qualities! 

Tbink-what her feelings must have been, when find- 
ing herself well into:the full swing of oneof her very 
best-stories, she saw thie first gleam of morning light 
insinuating itself through the shutter oracks ; and had 
to pall up short! 

In these days could there be found any of -her 
lovely sex, who with so muchuto: tell, and such 
natural gifts for telling it; who, even unier the same 
circumstances, {which in -her.case were certainly un- 
usually pressing) could any, think youybefound-who 
could exercise a like contro! over her .tongne, orlet us 
rather express it as her brilliant.powers of narration ; 
it must havo been indeed a trial, and therefore she is 
right worthy of our-sincere admiration, and her 
practice ‘may perhaps-be “leemed exensable, thongh 
tiresome to a degree; and’strictly to be aveidedas an 
example, 

% * * ‘* * 


So. here gocs, w.s Lambird’s re-introduction .of the 
subject ; the finst fytte, if I amay so. call it, he had 
brought to.a close wnmonr axrival at tho Kingston 
Station in theemorning. 





) used to call it;-—dott’t: you remember in that long 


palaver before giving out the.text of his»scrmon ?— 
nor, indeed, for two or: three’ yeara:did ‘we at all run 
against one another. 

For by: my goitig up to Cambridge, whereas’ .the 
opposition shop’. had ‘the honour of ‘conferriftg a 
degree upon Gorles, onr-startsinlifo sepmed,as Lam 
sure L was only\too glad to think, destined to branch 
off, into separate: directions, without much chance 


of crossing. 


Ihave though, by the: way, a vague idea that ho 
had something todo with that wherry, which: yer- 
haps you, if you were there that day, may-temember, 
contrived so nearly teg: t in the wayyof our boat; and 
as close; asa -toucher, dost, us! the University races at 
Mortlake, the.year I pulledin shat eight. 

It may bave been. only. ‘imagination. for Ididn’t 
see him,ibis trae; I was too exoited td) seo any- 
thing. but L-eertainly ;hadjthe shrill pipe. ofthis 
cracked voi¢e .in my-ears..at: that moment, cheering 
on the Oxford. boat,:-which, of course, ho was qnito 
right to do, if, he had ‘only minded bis wudder, tn- 
stead of allowing the boat ho was steoning to dxifé 
out from the bank almost under our very bows, 

It may have. been so, or ‘was perhaps,only my 
fancy ; but bar that, I was quitefree of him, and for 
four or five years had, I may say, noarly forgotter tho 
existenco,of..my abhorrenco-until having, with every 
satisfaction and:credit, to myself at least (though, 
perhaps, I says it as shoulda’t) pulled. successfully 


through a Poll-degree at Camboridgo, I wentin tio 


course of tho following yoar;to settle for a fpw 
months at Dresden, by way of acquiring ihe speci- 
ally throat excoriating language, in , which the 


;natives in those parts convey theis, muddle-headed 


ideas to one nnother, 

It makes the back of my tnouth feel sore and 
rough now, while L.think. of it. 

I yhad. at tha’ time soing relatiqns living there: a 
atep-gister of my own.mother’s, who was marriged,to 
acolopel,a widower, tvith one dayghter by. his pro- 
vious miirriage, besides whom there; was also eno 
child, a boy of herown, I knew so much, but had 
nover.-seen them since I was quite 9 child,.as ever 


wince my,uucle. Ds Lonio had retired on. half-pay, 


goon giter his: scgend mayriage,. they had like muny 
other English sotiled: abroad partly from. motives) of 
economy,.as Well.ag-for the eduction of their ehil- 
dren. 

Nothing could have been kinder than tho warm 
and affectionate greeting which I received, immedi- 
ately on my-proescnting mydélf with Tétters ani fuil 
credentials from-my. mother, who had previously 
communicated my intention of turning up in that 
d. rection some day. 

“Oh! we are sorry you did not,comea here last 
week,” said. my. aunt ;, was.it not. too, provoking 
Katie, that,.Frenk didi noticome? .Anyold schoo 
fellow, and such a great friend of yours, was stayi> ; 
here; indeed,.it., was‘through. your namo that wo 
mado his acquaintance.” 

“ Or, rather, he inde ours, mainma,’’ paid Miss 
Katie, rather domtrely, 

“ Well, no matter ; we were in the, Royal Picture 
Gallery one.morning,. when ho offered ns the usg of 
his catalogue, acd taen asked, most politely, whether 
we had lately heard anything of you or your family, 
as, being such an intimate friend, and anxigus to 
hear of you, ho could not resist, veuturing on ‘tho 
liborty, as he called it, ofva!dressing us. Aad so, 
having thus begun an-acquaintancs, we.saw, a grow 
deal'of him; indce'l, ifshe had not been such a vor; 
old friend of yours, and so, of course, wo felt boun 
to welcome him, we might have bogun to thin‘ 't 
much, for I fancy he is one of those very domostic 
and affectionate <lispositions ; and then, being free, 
you see, ail alone, he used to-come in and sce ug as 
all hours of tho day, particultrly meal-times ; 
beeansé then, poor ‘fellew; he ws sure to find us as 
home; and he -would ‘sitvon so late of an everiing, 
that your uncle,who-is, you know;rathor an invalid, 
and fond of early hours, began, perhaps, sometimes 
to get just a little tired of him; but then, he tised 
to talk so much and so constantly abont you, and all 
your doings and sayings, that wedid not lilo to bo 
cold or uncivil to him. 

The provoking thing was, that the day After wo 
had received your dear mother’s letter,announcing 
your intention of coming out to this place,-be camo 
to tell us that, deeply as, he‘ regretbed, anddeltitho 
great disappointment »of missing you, shehad just 
received a letter which would oblige him instantly to 
svt out on most particular business, for somewhere 
or other, Vienna, I, think it was, ho said, or, per- 
haps, it was Venice ;iand so, to tellythe ath. he 
entirély spoilt alittle schome Kvtie and I had. begun 
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to arrange, of bringing you together quite onex- 
pectedly, and so witnessing and enjoying the del'ght- 
ful surprise it would have been, for you to discover 
so old and dear a friend. It would have been quite 
the subject for a tabloau, or the crowning incident 
of a magazine story.” 

“But what was his name ?” I very naturally in- 
quired, whe: I at last could manage to get in a word 
edgeways, for to tell the truth, my dear aunt, though 
the best of women—at least, at that time I thought 
ber so— was a regular one to talk when she once got 
off with a fair start. “But what was the name of 
this dearest friend of mine ?”’ 

And in my mind I began to run over a list of all 
my old friends, of all times, and places, aniongst 
others, your own occurred to me, my dear Little ’un, 
though, believe me, I gave you instantly credit for 
too much tact to have Sooall them with your com- 
pany, sir, which anyone could see had been the case 
with this dear friend, whoever he might be, in spite 
of my aunt’s good-natured way of putting it. 

But then, on the other hand, my uncle’s pretty 
daughter, the plump, bright-eyed, little Katie, re- 
gular little screamer as she was, then just turned 
eighteen, and valsed like an angel, would have been 
@ fair excuse for sny man, for rather trespassing on 
their kindness, in doing his best to get as much of 
the tame cat’s place in the chimney-corner, aud of 
her merry company, as he could contrive to secure 
for himself, 

But who on earth then, I asked, could this dearest 
friend of mino be? 

“Guess, now,” says my aunt; “we will give you 
three guesses,’ she went on, in that very provoking 
way the women often have of delighting in any 
trumpery mystification. 

** Katie, try to describe him!’’ but I noticed that 
Katie did not at sll scem to enter into the spirit of 
her stepmother’s jokes, who, heaven forgive me for 
my ingratitule, I could not help thinking at the 
time, was quite old enough to have known better. 
~~ Katie, strongly urged, undertook to give me a 
clue, 

“Tall, broad shouldered, very fair, frank, open 
countenance, loud, deeply-toned voice, blunt, and free 
spoken—there, now cannot you guess? or, perhaps, 
it may be easier if I tell you to treat my accurate 
description like a dream, and take it just exactly by 
contrarics,”’ 

Even then it did not dawn upon me, but when, at 
that moment, my uncle, who had come in, began to 
say something about my ill luck in missing my friend 
Gorles, by Jove, you may quite imagine, as our old 
school saying was, the fat was in the fire, aud no mis- 
take ! 

(To be Continued.) 








ONE YEAR AGO. 


_-— 


"Gone to board!” 

The tone was one of utter amazemeut, and Mrs. 
Gerdon flushed uneasily, og if the surprise was in 
some measure a reproach. 

* You see, Aunt Lucy,’ she said, coaxingly, 
‘this is so far out of town. If Harry and | wan: 
to make a call, or go to any place of amusement, 
it takes half the night to get home.’ 

**Not quite so bad as that, Lulu! Harry govs 
to the city, morviug and evening, so it cannot be 
go very far!” 

“And I have to be up very early, because Harry 
does not relish his breakfast alone, and Sarah 
never cooks a st’ak quite as he likes it.” 

** Well?” said Aunt Lucy, grav. ly. 

“ Well,” hak pettishly, “1 hate housekeeping! ] 
want to board for awhile, aud have my time for 
Visiting. 

There was an interval of sileuce, while Aunt 
Lucy, fuil of painful thought, tried to thiuk of ur- 
guments that were not censures, to coax Lulu 
Gordon from her new resolve. 

She was Harry’s auot, not Lulu’s, and her ex- 
pericnce taught her the danger of this now step. 
Orphaned when a boy, [Jarry had been her life- 
charge, and she knew well where his temptations 
were situated. He was a frank, generous-h arted 
man, fond of society, iucliuing to ‘good company,” 
and of the easy goed nature that is a blessing or 
& curse, as circumstances or strength of principle 
dictates, 

Mrs. Henderson had spent many prayerful hours 
in the past, knowing Harry had not strength to 
rosist many of the temptations “good fellowship” 
calls forth, She had kuown of his engagement to 

Lulu with a trembling heart, for Lolu was an only 
chijd of doting parents, and spoiled by indulgence. 
ut the change ia his life caused by his marriage 
had exactly the steadying influen:e Harry seemed 
to need, 


Lulu’s father, who was not a rich man, had 
drawn upon the savings of years to furnish a 
house for his daughter, and Harry had selected a 
cottage upon the outskirts of the city, because it 
combined the advantages of low rent and a large 
garden. 

He was salesman in a ‘arge, wholesale house, 
drawing a good salary, ard his interest in his 
house and his garden was that of a boy with a 
new toy, but continued long after the novelty was 
over. There was a steady, middle-aged woman 
engaged as a sorvant, who proved efficient and 
reliable, and Lulu at first shared her husband's 
pleasure in the novel dignity of housekeeper. 

The only cloud upon the first two years had 
been the death of a beautiful boy, who brightened 
the house for six months before he was called 
to heaven, L. F. 








THE CROWN OF LOVE. 





The strongest ruler is the man 
Who subjugates himself, 

Who conquers passion, conquers sin, 
And bows not down to pelf. 

He is the prince of all that’s good, 
.Who shuns all evil things, 

And he who helps his brother man 
The noblest is of kings. 


Not always on the field of war 
Are grandest actions done, 
For in the quiet paths of peace, 

Grand victories are won— 
The victories that goodness wins 
By charity and love, 
The victories of manliness, 
All others far above. 


Oh, blest, most blest, is he who holds 
Within his grasp the power 

That honest, well-earned wealth bestows— 
An honourable dower— 

If he but exercise it well, 
And do the most he can 

To show by deeds that he upholds 
The virtue of the Man. 


He may not wear a jewelled crown, 
No title he may bear, 

And life to him at times may seem 
More tumble-tossed than fair ; ~ 

But if he always walk the path 
Of right and purity, 

He’ll win the love of all his kind, 


And that his crown shall be. Cc. D. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
> 
THE DRAMA, 








DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


Tug autumn dramatic season may be said to have 
commenced with the opening of the portals of ‘‘ the 
national” theatre on Saturday, the 23rd of Septem- 
ber. Those who love the degitimate in art and on the 
stage may fee] somo satisfaction in the return of 
Shakespeare not only to the boards of Old Drury, but 
to that of the Queen’s Theatre, of the Standard, and 
in the provinces at Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, in all of which great centres revivals of 
our immortal bard’s dramas are cordially welcomed. 
Burlesque has had its day, und fails todraw. Original 
plays are succeeding adaptations and translations, 
and now the tide is setting towards Shakespeare, 
notwithstanding a well-known manager’s epigram- 
matic association of his name and Byrou’s with ruin 
and bankruptcy. 

Mr. Chatterton expresses by implication his con- 
version from this view in his opening address. If 
play-going London will have its Shakespeare, it shall 
have him in the handsomest garb and the most beau- 
tiful scenery, interpreted by the best actors, and 
mounted archwologically and historically in the most 
elaborate, accurate, and costly manner, and every 
impartial spectator who assisted on Saturday at the 
first representation of Richard III. at Drury Lane 
must admit that Mr. Chatterton has well redeemed 
the promise of his programme. 

Of the principal actor, Mr. Barry Sullivan, we 


must in fairness decline to give a conclusive verdict 
from a first night’s experience of his rendering of an 
arduous task. We cannot, however, help expressing 
our deliberate opinion—and we are not mere lauda- 





tores temporis acti—that it falls far below the 








vigour, fire, fervour, and emphasis of most of his 
predecessors, and that defying the dictum about 
“comparisons,” neither Kean, Macready, Booth, 
Phelps, nor Creswick were at all a proached in these 
respects by Mr. Barry Sullivan. tt was an elaborate, 
level, didactic, patient study of the author, not a 
living presentment of the truculent “crook back 
tyrant,” which we certa'nly looked for from his 
Hibernian representative. Mr. H. Sinclair was a 
brilliant-looking Richmond, but might also have 
delivered his speeches with more emphasis and better 
effect. Henry VI. was a fine impersonation, Mr, 
J. F. Cathcart delivered the lines with expressive 
pte. and played with finished impressiveness, Mr. 

4 ar’s Duke of Norfolk and Mr. Howard 
Russell’s Lord Stanley were firm and good, and Mr. 
Charles Vandenhoff’s Duke of Buckingham was a 
careful study. The two little Grattans were excel- 
lent as the little Prince of Wales and Duke of York. 
As to the ladies, we have nothing but praise for Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin’s Elizabeth. It was full of womanly 
tenderness and poetic spirit. Fanny Huddart’s 
Duchess of York, and Miss Edith Stuart’s Lady 
Anne, were welcome adjuncts to the completeness of 
the cast. 

The way in which Mr. Chatterton has mounted 
the play shows not only careful thought but un- 
stinted expenditure; The historical pictures by 
Mr. William Beverley are not only admirable, but 
the solid way in which bridges, platforms, terraces, 
and castles are literally built up, are triumphs of 
stage arrangement and machinery. The opening 
scene, the garden of the Tower of London, the ela- 
borate exterior of old St. Paul’s, the magnificent 
hall of the Palace at Westminster, and the view of 
Tamworth, at the opening of the fifth act, with » 
substantial bridge across the stage, over which pass 
the baggage and munitions, the soldiery and w», 
of Richmond’s army, is a reality to be seem and re- 
membered. Pictorial illusion, and almost stereo- 
scopic solidity is given to the action of the drama. 
Mr, Barry Sullivan, it is but justice to say, was not 
only warmly welcomed, but called at the close of 
each act and encouraged in his arduous task. The 
like compliment was paid to Mr. Chatterton, at the 
end of the play, and we must add, deservedly. The 
success of ‘‘ Richard III.” was complete, and it will 
hold its place until the advent of Christmas brings 
the seasonal change of performance, 

An ‘anatomical extrav»gance,” called, “ That 
Beautiful Biceps,” written by Mr. Saville Clarke, 

receded the play. It is a truly bus piece of 

un, its various complications arising from the 
romantic and artistic tendencies of a certain Miss 
Belinda. A stuffed statue of a brigand produced 
roars of ee ay and by the aid of Mr. Brittain 
Wright (Boodles), Mr. Percey Bell (the tenor, Signor 
Smithini), Mr. F. W. Irish (Gubbins), and Miss O. 
Jorks, the servant (Sally), will serve the turn asa 
pleasant lever de rideau. The evening is closed by 
@ ballet contrived by Messrs. O. and H. Lauri, who 
with a perfect crowd of characteristically clad cory- 
phées, perform the “Storm Fiend,” in which some 
very pretty dances by very pretty damsols and some 
graceful pantomime are introduced, 


Miss Henrietta Hodson and Miss Caroline Hill are 
engaged at the Haymarket. ‘“ Dan’l Druce”’ is im- 
provisg upon closer acquaintance, and is likely to 
recover from the “‘critical”’ attack, and run a good 
career of success. A new comedictta by Mr. O. M. 
Rae is also about to be produced at the Haymarket. 

Mr. William Creswick having concluded a success- 
ful engagement at the Standard, will open the Park 
Theatre, Regent’s Park. We hope ‘‘the legitimate ” 
will soon be in fashion in St. John’s Wood. 

Dion Boucicault’s “ Shaughraun,” with which the 
author is now in America, was produced on Monday 
at the Standard, with some excellent new scenery by 
Richard Douglass. 

Mrs. Nye Chart has made a capital coup de theatre 
by engaging Nelly Power for her pantomime at 
Christmas at the Brighton Theatre. 

The Mon:lay Popular Cencer‘s will commence on 
the 6th of November. 

TuE Royalty ‘Vheatre will re-open on the 16th 
October, under the management of Mr, R. S, Emden 
and Mr. Valnay. 

At the Vaudeville “ Our Boys ”’ have reached their 
550th night, and looking at the hardy cheerfulness of 
the lads, they seem likely to survive a good many 
younger performances. From across the Atlantic we 
learn that Mr. Byron’s p»pular comedy had reached 
its 100th night at the Chesnut Theatre, Philadelphia, 
on September the 6th, when a handsome satin pro- 
gramme was presented to each of the audience, Mr. 
Sothern has been playing David Garrick at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre to good houses, and played Lord 
Dundreary for his farewell benefit. 

Mrs, John Wood will re-open the St. James’s 
Theatre on the 14th of next month (October). 
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THAT YOUNG PERSON, 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” etc. 


-— 
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OHAPTER XVI. 


Tas Granvilles were one of the oldest English 
families. 

It was their boast to have come over with the 
Conqueror, and certainly they possessed pride enough 
to warrant the supposition that it had been gradually 
sccumulating’ever since the days of Norman William, 
wnd it was quite possible to believe that the ivy 
which almost covered the stone walls of Granville 
— had pushed its first leaves eight hundred years 

efore. 

Granville Towers! 

The very name inspired respect in Blankshire. The 
estate had been handed down in the family for so 
many generations, 

Its owners had always proved themselves loyal and 
true, keeping open house for their friends, and ready 
sword for their foes. 

In spite of their pride—which, at times, was pro- 
pune ae were admired for their courage and 
eared for their skill. 

Long ago the inhabitants had decided that the 
presence of the Granvilles was an honour to the 
country, and when the general Gervase Granville 
succeeded to the Towers somewhere about the year of 
grace one thousand eight hundred and forty, they 
immediately resolved that he was fully equal to his 
predecessors, 

This point concerns us little; he was a brave 
soldier and a skilful commander, but he retiredfrom 
the service soon after his father’s death, and had 
spent thirty years very peacefully in Blankshire, in 
spite of perpetual grumblings, his only real troubles 
being the want of a son tu inherit his possessions, 
and the repeated attacks of gout. 

Considering, however, that no human lot is perfect, 
and the general had an orphan nephew to supply 
as far as possible the first difficulty, and a very 
skilful doctor to grapple with the second, we do not 
see that he had many claims to our pity. 

The very month that was to witness Nina D’Arcy’s 
first appearance at the New Theatre, the old gentle- 
= suffered more than usual from his enemy’s at- 

acks, 7 

He bade a solemn adieu to his family, and was, 

or believed himself to be, in great danger. 








[AFTER SVEN YBARS, } 


His fears were perhaps unfounded; at any rate 
they were not realised, and the general spent the first 
hours of his convalescence in writing to his heir, who 
was abroad, to know what he meant by forsakin 
him, and telling bim he ran the risk of being buried 
without a Granville to act as chief mourner, a catas- 
trophe which inspired him with horror, for he quite 
forgot that should it ever occur, he would be un- 
conscious of it. 

We have spoken of the general’s famity advisedly ; 
for although he had no children, far be it from us 
to suppose he lived alone; onthe contrary, the 
strongest feeling of his nature was a dislike to soli- 
tude, and one of his most frequent boasts was an 
assurance that he was always master in his own 
house, which, as his daily companions were a very 
easy going, submissive wife, and a pretty, amiable 
ward, was surely easy of accomplishment. The 
very day that was to decide the fate of Nina the 
general bustled into the dining-room at 9 o’clock 
precisely. Be it remarked, that though few men 
had less to do, he was always in a bustle. 

His wife, who on the strength of having hada 
dangerous illness some quarter of a century before, 
had adopted the réle of an invalid, never appeared 
at the morning meal. Ethel Templeton poured out 
the coffee in her stead, cut the general’s newspa pers 
with daughterly care, and when he declared that 
the type of the “limes” and “Telegraph” grew 
more disgraceful every day, she dutifully refrained 
from suggesting that the change was in her guar- 
dian’s eye-sight. 

On this particular morning his complaints were 
more numerous than usual. He was not half 
through their list when the post-bag came in, and 
he broke off to sort its contents with alacrity. 
One or two notes for Mrs. Granville, nothing at ail 
for Ethel, and a whole budget for himself. 

Miss Templeton having finished her breakfast, 
took up the “‘ Times”’ to repair the neglect of her 
friends, while the general fussily opened his des- 
patches; but it was not long before he looked up 
with an expression of beaming satisfaction, so rare 
that his maid became curions. 

“ He is coming home,” cried the old gentleman. 
‘“* He will be here this week.”’ 

“ Your nephew ?” divined Ethel, quickly. 


** Arthur, yes; and it’s about time he thought of 
showing himself, if he doesn’t want to find his aunt 
and me in our graves. I’msure it’s a providence 
we are not there now,” he concluded, piously for- 
getting that he bore his seventy-five years bravely 
as any man in the United Kingdom; and, besides 





those little attacks of gout, had never ailed any- 
thing in his life. 

** fa he coming here to stay?” asked the maid 
again. 

“ To stay!” retorted the general ; “of course he’s 
coming to stay here. Do you imagine I'd send my 
nephew to the village inn, when I haven’t seen him 
for seven years and more, and he’s been rushing 
about like a madman from pillar to post in every 
none that isn’t fit for an Englishman to set his 

oot in. 

‘Ah, it’s a thousand pities he was left so well 
off ; if he’d gone into the army he’d have been fit for 
something now. Why, before I was thirty I’d seen 
five pitched battles and a dozen skirmishes, and as 
to >= boy, he’s done nothing at all ; just nothing 
at all.” 

Miss Templeton, being the daughter of a civilian, 
could hardly agree with this condemnation of every 
one not in the army. Evading the point in question, 
she rejoined : 

‘* How pleased Mrs. Granville will be.’’ 

* And d’ye think I’m not pleased,’”’ snapped the 
general, grufily, “when the boy grew up io like 
my own son,and I was just as proudof him. Ah, 
it was a bad day when he took it into his head ta 
leave ua.” 

** But what made him go?” inquired Ethel; 
adding with more curiosity than discretion; “ did 
you quarrel? ”’ 

“ Quarrel ? bless you, no, child! I never quarrel 
with em | one. I just told Arthur one day that it 
waa high time he did something; that I was in the 
army at twenty and maimed two years after; and 
here at twenty-eight he thought of nothing but his 
dogs and horses. 

“ Twas quite cool; Icouldn’t have spoken more 
gently. I just told him I had a will of my own, and 
wasn’t used to being crossed, and if he didn’t choose 
to marry and settle down he might go to—to 
London, for we never wanted to set our eyes on him 
again. There was nothing unreasonable in that,” 
continued the general, fiercely; *‘ his own father 
couldn’t have spoken more moderately.” 

‘© And did he go?” 

‘* How you do catch me up, Ethel. Of course he 
went, didn’t I say so? He settled in London and 
everyone made much of him, for the young scamp 
wasn’t so bad-looking; and of course the heir to 
Granville would always find friends.” 

“ Of course,’’ assented his listener, who had been 
trained in the creed that no combination of the 
alphabet entire could produce a sound so deserving 
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of respect as the nine letters which formed Gran- 
ville. 

“I never could make out what he went abroad 
for,” continued the squire, more:to himself than 
Ethel. ‘* What’s the good ofva man leaving his 
country if it isn’t to fight forwher like a Christian. 
Ateny vate abroad he went miore than four years 
ago, just sending mo a bit of aymote) to tell me he 
was dif, and to hope I didn’t bearumaiice. 

«* L-wrote and told him it was a-méd scheme, and 
he deserved to be drowned on\his ‘way out ; butif 
he-wasn’the could come and gee’ meas soon as. he 
got bael.” 

‘“ Where @id he go?” 

“ Oh, don’task me;f I’m thamkiakto say I never 
left'England for pleasmre. Jamaicadcoland, China, 
most everywhere, lithink. Bwexatedd itypatientty 
for nearly five years. Job couldn’ to more. “So I 
wrote and told: him Ishoped chesgmas:aishamoedof 
himeself,,and if-ho .didu’t comet vaaelepretty: soon 
there’dbe nota ereaterc tovfollomastothe grave. 
That broyghtdim) to his seneesfgoryyousea he’s 
coming.” 

That gameamornir ¢ EthclBempleton croes¢d-one 
of ‘the Jongewinding corrideors@fcthe Dewers; and 
entered a roem that had neveryamheramemory, been 
inhabitedyen the wall being eftldepgt, portraitof 
a youth apparently about eighteempentsof age. 

it-was -what she had comowtoegeconnd ske-sp- 
proachedsand gazed earnestly con ths features. of 
the heir ofewhom-her oldyguardiamseemed..s6 fond 
(though ipanust be confesecdho hadan odd method 
of showinghis fondness )ithemanswho, with wealth 
and rank and many’ friends: temake life pleasant, 
yet chose to wander dn‘foreign-Jands far from his 
country\and bis heme. 

General Granville -hadypronounee 4. his ~nephew 
‘‘not bad-looking’” judging from bis «porteaitehe 
must e excessively -handsgme. To the-regular 
aristecuati@features of. big family werogoinedeyes 
of a rich deep bluc andwcurking brown hair ; his 
skin was so fair thatthe) biue-linod~veins were 
visible on his temples,- yet:tdeere-was nothing about 
his face to merit the reprorehof.effeminacy ; his 
broad lofty forehead and his clear eye told of 
intellect and courage. Ethel Temp'eton had often 

eu his picture before, but never had she regarded 
it with so much interest; young as she was instinct 
told her that it was the likeness of Arthur Gran- 
ville as a boy, rash and untried, passionate and en- 
thusiastic, perhaps; it would be a very different 
Arthur who would return. He had been absent 
seven years, during which ho had followed blindly 
the dictates of his own will, Those years must 
have chanzed him strangely. 

“ Thirty-five,” murmured Ethel; “that is quite 
old. What a pity he has wasted his lifeso.” 

She had fifteen years. less than the age she so 
deplored. She judged him by herself, and she could 
but feel that when fifteen summers and winters 
should have passed over her head, sha would be 
very different; the best, the brightest portion of 
her life would be finished. She would be entering 
on middle age, and her destiny would be fixed for 
ever. 

It was not easy to imagine Ethel Templeton as 
she would be.then. when time should have deprived 
her of the best of earthly gifts—youth. She-was 
so fair to sce on that December morning in the 
bloom of her girlhood. Beauty she had not, her 
features were too irregular to pretend to it; but 
she was very pretty and very engaging, of the 
middle height, and very slightly «and smally made. 
Her every movement full.of;grace, sho. appeared 
even less than her real age. She had soft, glossy 
chestnut hair, large truthful grey eyes, a suniling 
mouth, a rounddimpled face, and a fresh, rosy com- 
plexion. 

She was an orphan, of good birth and moderata 
fortune. More than seven years before, at her 
father’s death, she. came to live with her guardian 
atthe Towers, and she had filled in some measure 
the void then fresh caused by Arthur’s absence. 
The childless couple loved her: well.aud took evary 
careof her; saw that she received the best of edu- 
cations, and after her seventcenth birthday gave 
four dinner parties and one ball. yearly in. her 
honour, besides sending her to spend..each May 
and June with an aunt in London, so really it was 
uot their fault that he was still Miss Templeton. . 

No; it-was. Ethel’s own doing. Generous and 
warm-hearted, with strong affections, she was yet 
critical and difficult to please. _When she married 
she would require not merelya life-long companion, 
but some one to.understand her truly, to. encourage 
those better, higher thoughts that puzzled her. .She 
wanted at once an intelligence and.a, heart; she 
would prefer great qualities, even if accompanied by 


great faults, to the sort of inane goodness of aman 
who abstains from harm ly becanse he has 
never been ¢ ters >} atsort of t 

cat-like existence, only because he has utitier ‘the 


epirit nor mind to conceive or desire anything 
beyond it. f 

Within a week of Christmas-day Ethel sat with 
her guardian and his wife in the drawing-room, 
awaiting the arrival of the heir. f 

She wore an eveming dress of soft, ‘delicate 
muslin, of a pale 4blme colour, with bunches “of 
forget-me-nots at herewaist, and twined-in the 
long coils of her soft,hair. ; 

Mrs. Granville, a smallymild-looking lady, whose 
simple, subdued lemeanour. ‘showed ithat, it was 
only by marriageihe belonged to that stately zacc, 
wasiresplondent in.a:manve satin dress and- white 
lacevcap, to do honomrtetthe “ boy,’ whom she had 
loved, perhapsy@s Welhaseny*woman not a mother 
ganilove. i 

As for theggneral, hewasina'state'of p 8 
excitement, which hewasamaking nboatdooamects 
tovihide. ai 

His face was simplysscaelot. “Ho hid sobdextd 
such a dinner as ought surely to provokeshesehupn | 
ofihisxenemy, the gout, and when heyembessdtthe 
drawingsroom, at half-past sixsit wasemlyetoypace | 
rapidlymp/ and \down, declaring, at ‘every seoand, 
the eloeks wore slow #-scolding his wife if sheveen- 
taved avword.of theirexpectasions ;»in fact, reaert- | 





of seventy-five-wascspable to conceal his realfeel- 
ings, and pretend™that the coming of his nephew 
Was.an every-day event. 

“Pm sure I hear-theroatrieg?,’aaid Mics. Gean- 
ville. ‘* Do look, Ethel.” 

“You sitestill, Hthel,’’- commanded thengenesal. 
“Tf he meansyto come,*helll -beshere; all-in «good 
time ; if he’s-changed:biaumindvhercan:justolet-it 
alone.” 

Which amiable-specehi@id not prevent his-hurry- 
ing-over to the still unshuttered windewatfulltrot, 
to become.additionally- cross at the discovery that 
‘the brilliant Jamp-light. being reflested-outside, he 
could-only-obtain a panoramic-view of his own 
drawing-room. 

“Ugh! seven o'clock; I-shallnot wait dinner 
much longer.” . 

“ But the train-is not due till half-past six; an¢it 
always takes three-quarters of an hourto drive from 
the station,” haearded Ethel, who did not partake 
of the universal dread the general inspired. 

“Don’t teach your grandmother, chit. Don’t I 
tell you the clock is wrong!” 

Miss Templeton drew a small gold watch from 
some mysterious hiding-place. 

“4 og o'clock, and I am right by the station.” 

¢ Ug ! ? 

“Seven years,” remarked the old lady, in an 
undertone to Ethel, “‘is a lang time!” 

Before Ethel could reply to this astonishing. and 
novel fact, the general, who not having been in- 
tended tp her his wife’s.remark, had made a point 
of scizing it, interposed : 

**Tt’s his own fault. What did the young sim- 
pleton mean by taking himself off without rhyme 
or reason. It ‘ld have served him right if he’d found 
us both under the sod, and I would have been the 
first to tell him so!” 

Although this remark sayours slightly of Dublin, 
we beg to say that the general had never been in 
Treland in his life. 

He retired still further in the shade ; his nose was 
very red, and if the window curtains could have 
told tales, they .ywould have said his eyes were 
moist. 

Another rumbling sound; this time only Ethel 
heard it. > 

Being wise in her generation, Miss Templeton 
would not awake the general's hopes, perhaps. use- 
lessly,,so she kept quite quiet, only she was. not 
surprised when the door opened, and the footman 
announced in hia very loudest tones: 

** Mr, Granville.” 

The old lady ‘started up; the general rushed to- 
wards the stranger, and seizing his two hands, gave 
him a thorough English welcome. 

Then the aunt had her turn, and for.the time the 
two forgot‘Ethel, who, standing quietly by the fire- 
place, felt just a little lonely in this family meeting 
where she had no part. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” pro- 
claimed the general loudly to his nephew. Here 
you go wandering about in China or Australia, or 
the world knows where, and leave me to get on as 
best I can. It’s a providence you don’t find mo 
dead, after all I’ve gone through !” 

“ But you look very well, uncle,” said the stranger, 
speaking for the first time, ‘‘and not aday older 
than when we parted.’ 

“But I tell. you I’m very ill,” returned the 
genera! snappishly, “ there’s hardly a year but what 
| l’ve had the gout; you should just see Burrows 
hake his head over me., Not a day older, indeed, 

n yeu've been aray. more than seven years!’ 














in@to-every artificeof whicha brave'old gentlomen » 


and he wiped his eyes in the most suspicious 
manner, although he took good care to explain that 
he had a very bad cold. 

Then he hurried his nephew off to his room. No 
one had thought of-Bthel. 
When they»were-left alone, Mrs. Granville la- 

‘mented this naglect. 

“What do you think of him, my dear?” 

“ He is very-tikeshis, portrait.” 
halb\wasithe only critieiam that occurred to her, 

tiwasi true, eventhough: sho felt in saying it, 
tebe: wasmorealtered from the young, bright 
ace, than she. hadsimagined. 
“Dhebenning suns of a fereign land had: bronzed 
his Abhigate-skinya flowingvybeardjand whiskers had 

thieiniaid to the-transfor mation. 

Sikkiereamid olderever than hiagge. His expres- 

éfirst glow ‘of higverrival was sad, 
dle@hid.novzest in it, it wasthatof aman who 
pha debaatddofriallithe pleasuresiifeoould offer, and 


PC ivrmanmgraboiht ao oes, ‘bhodofty’ fore- 


ing: hair; thaterecailedshis por- 


Bbhelafelh toowotidering: whether ‘hisumncle and 
pannhanebha differance ; she thought not-absixty- 
Hei ] the perceptionsiare nok mar- 
N veklougl pielear. 

j 4. older than: when hew went 


We ycasweh 
t thatwagiall 
Eri acttdonaator her meditation. Soon her 
gnatidian re-enteredwith the new-comer. 


““Ethel,,my nephew; Arthur, «my reward,’ Miss 
‘Yempileton. Dear.me, how.odd it seems'that you 
twoishould -be strangers toeach other.” 

‘‘ Trhopeewe shaliumt remain ‘co long,” said 
Arthgr; offering hisshand. 

Shemook itfor a moment; their eyesmet. Ethel 
wondered what-had:beemhis history » it seemed im- 
possible to her thatithis-gravopsélixposseseed man 

ave grown onhoftthe bright, joyful-looking 
youtluwwitheh some strange camse. . 

“Bherevening passedgpleasantly and quickly. 
Arthur had to ask aftemeo many old friends, and 
the general had so many homilies to deliver on the 
sin of forsaking ones relations for seven years, 
that all were surprised when it was eleven o’clock 
and the ladies retired. 

‘* T have given my address here,’”’ said Arthur to 
his uncle, as they were about to separate for tho 
night, “ I suppose 'thereare no letters for me ?”’ 

‘* Yes, bless my soul, there were two; James put 
them in your dressing-room, I think,” 

Alone, b+ side of a bright fire, Arthut Henry 
Granville kk the two-letters from the chimney- 
piece, and prepared to read them. Both had evi- 
dently been: forwarded by» his. solicitors ; but ono 
was a mere noteand the other of some bulk; he 
-gavothe preference to the first. “He was surprised 
to recognise the hand of the principal of*tho firm. 
He had’ no weighty business on* hand; and Mr. 
King ‘was not-wont:to trouble himself for trifles. 
The note began with congratulations on his return 
to England ; then-followed delichte allusions té tho 
length of time the firm had enjoyed the confidence 
of his family; and’ finally an’ admission ‘that tho 
accompanying letter had “been’discovered during 
some alterations, beneath a heavy safe in‘the office, 
where, by the po8tmark, it musthave been for'almost 
four years. 

Mr. King glossed: over this inadvertanco as well 
ashecould. The firm were often in ignorance of 
Mr. Granville’s movements ; and‘while awniting his 
eorrect address the letter-must have been mislaid. 
He hoped his client had not experienced any incon- 
venience through: this~ misadventure, «which, ho 
trusted, might not deprive ‘them -of -g patronage so 
valued, &c., &c. 

“The: excuses’ were’ plausible, for Mr. King was 
a clever lawyer; but he was an honest one; too, or 
the letter would-have beer quietly ~slippod-into’the 
office fire, and its owner continued in ignorance of 
its existence, 

With a dull presentiment of coming trouble 
Arthur opened the missive. Count it no shame to 
his manhood that he shed tearsin reading it.. For 
it was the last he would ever hear of the beautiful 
girl he had decoyed front her home—of’ the wife 
om his-pride and coldness had: driven to.leave 

m. 

Long ago Arthur, had.seen the. mistake sof. his 
marriage ; but when’ Liza. left. him his leve for her 
awoke afresh; it had. but smouldered. He sought 
her wildly for six months;,then:he left, England, 
hoping against hope she might write to him through 
‘Mr. King, whose. address she knew. Time had 


almost destroyed this. hope, and chilled the ardour 
of his grief; but ker memory:was enshrined in his 
heart. as his first love ;,and now that. heheard that 
while he was wandering in foreign lands she who 
had forsaken, all for him; was. dyipg with her last 





tiere bis delight yot the boster cf ina indignatian, 


wish usfuifilied, his, sorrow. was very, keen, That 
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night finished the romance of his youth. ‘He had 
very many fauits, butin spite of all his neglect and 
coldness he had loved’Liza truly ; he had never 
quite lost the hope of finding her, and now her 
simple loving farewell words and her entreaties for 
her child cut him to the heart. ; 

He ‘had :returnedtoo late for ’Liza ;-but their 
child, the little girl of whose advent six years 
before he had been so prond, where was she ? . 

How pretty ’Liza_ had looked with her baby in 
herarms! How many plans they had made forthe 
little one’s future! Now, what, had become of the 
little life: entrusted to his care? Great+Heaven! 
was his only child a wanderer on the face of the 
earth ? 

He was very quiet. and grave the next day at 
breakfast ; and when the general proposed some 
plan for the morning’s amusement, he said firmly : 

**T am very sorry,,.uncle—bnat to-day I,must 
devote to business ; to-morrow I shall be only too 
glad to go with you where you will.” 

‘‘ What business can you have hore ?”’. said the 
general,.a little crossly. 

‘* None here, but in London. I find :there is a 
trainiat eleven o’clock. If I:go by that I shall be 
able to get back in time for dinner. _I.am very 
sorry, uncle,” noticing the general’s. cisappoint- 
ment, “ but business first and; pleasure afterwards 
used to be your own favourite maxim.” 

The old gentleman yielded with a good grace, 
and:Arthur went. 

He drove straight from tho. terminus. to’ the 
humblo lédging where Mrs. Brett had first stayed in 
London. ‘the landlady herself, opened. the door, a 
poorly dressed woman who.seemed surprised at ithe 
advent of such a gentleman. 

** Pardon me, but have you lived here long?”’ 

‘** Beiter nor five years.” 

Arthur noticed the suspicious.tone of her voice. 
Ye knew the effect of a golden key, and slipping a 
sovereign into her grimy palm, ho. said, “ I should 
like to have five minutes’ chat with you,” 

The woman, suddenly transformed into amiabi- 
lity itself, conducted: him into ths best room which 
chanced to be vacant. She offered him a seat, but 
he remaifed standing with one hand on the table. 

“TI think four years ago a Mrs. Henry lodged 
bere ?” ‘ 

“* May-be, sir. What sort of person? We has 
fo many coming and going, I forgets the names.”’ 

His voice faltered: ‘‘ She was young and very 
pretty. She would have a little girl with her aboat 
two years old.” 

“Law, sir; why you must mean. Mrs. Breti’s 
danghter. A pretty-young creature she was too, 
poor thing.” 

“Where is she now ?” 

**She died,” said the woman, slowly watching 
the effect of her words on the stranger; the doetor 
said it was some fine disease, I forget what——any 
how she just wasted away.” 

** And Mrs. Brett and the'little girl ?” 

*¢ They left me rather better nor a month after 
the burying; to go into house-keoping, I think.” 

“Can't you tell me where ?” 

“No; sir, that I can’t; I’m sure I’d be’ glad 
enough too; it’s not every gentleman.as is as gone- 
rous a8 you, sir.” ‘ 

“ Haven't you any idea ?”’ 

“Mrs. Brett, she wroto it out ona bit of a card; 
but I ain’t no scholard. I kept the card nigh: on 
two years, but no one came, and I didn’t see the 
good of its littering about any longer; so I just took 
and shied it in the fire.” 

And Arthur left tho house despairingly: His 
child was as: truly.lost to him as ’ Liza had been to 
Mrs. Bretton that bright. September afternoon, 
when the widow tottered so feebly down the aisle of 

St. Stephen’s Church. 


—_——-— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tuk first night of a new piece at a fashionable 
theatre is generally an. event of some importance. 
Three different.classes of. spectators are sure to be 
represented in full force; the frionds of the author, 
the admirers of the leading actress, an d such lovers 
of the drama as make a point of seeing and criticising 
every fresh production. 

Add to these such of the general public as im- 
partial interest or curiosity may attract, and you have 
at once a fairly numerous audience. 

The New Theatre, under Mr, Gordon’s manage- 
ment, had become extremely popular, 

For three years it had not even registered: a single 
failure in its annals, 

Miss Oriel was just pretty end just'clever enough 
to please without fascinating, and Douboprg, who 
had written the new piece, chanced to be the author 
there.most. in wogue, . besides having the honour to 


From some or all of these causes, the audience 
assembled on, tho seventeenth of December. was 
large enough to gladden any manager’s heart, and 
Mrs Gordon,almost gnashed his teeth as ho thourht 
wrathfully of the predicament in which Miss Oriel 
had placed him, for though he fully appreciated Miss 
D’Arcy’s beauty, ho faared.she would notin the eyes 
of the public equal their old favourite. 

It wasa brilliant assembly. The pit was thronged 
—not a stall was to let, not a private, box.was dis- 
engaged, and everyone was in their seats. 

At.eight o’clock, the overture, to “ Bronda” com- 
menced, then after a moment’s pause, instead of tho 
rising of the curtain, Mr, Gordon appeared, less.con- 
fident than his wont, but with his usual bland smile, 
Although, afterwards, in speaking of that night to 
his intimates, ho alwaygavosyei “that he had never 
felt in-such a fix.” 

His voice was suave, his flow of langnaze, nover 
deserted him, as,he explained. tho, alarming illness 
of Miss Oriel, and besought the indulgence of the 
audience forthe young. debutante, who, at the 
shortest:notice, had undertaken to replace her. 
There were.a few murmurs of-disapproval, put 
on the whole the audience: bore their disappointment 
very well. 

Many admired tho manager's pluck in presonting 
the new drama under such difficulties, and with the 
usual generosity of a British public towards the nn- 
fortunate, they checred Mr. Gordon. warmly as he 
disappeared. 

A minnte later the curtain rose on the first act. 

It was a garden, such a garden as one ouly sees in 
England, with grassy lawn and fragrant flower bes, 
and the rippling waters of a tiny lake, and in the 
distance could be discerned dimly a stately mansion, 
On arustic seat by the water’s edge sat.a girl just 
formed for such a spot, a brnnette with large lu- 
minous eyes and long black hair, bound back from 
her graceful head by a pink ribbon; her smali feet 
just escaped from the simple white dress whose 
bodice revealed the outline of hor long throat and 
rounded arms; one hand played idly with the hat 
she seemed just to.have discarded, the other held 
that simplest of all. flowers, a garden daisy. It was 
the debutante, Nina D’Arcy, All eyes were turned 
on her, a faint murmnr of applause was heard, but it 
was instantly hushed, as still with the daisy iy her 
hand, the actress roso.and came slowly forward. 

It was the old, old test : He loves me; he loves 
me not; and before the petals had half fallen, the 
“he” appeared, Charles, Lord Graham as ho figured 
in the programme, really, Mr. Percy, an actor well- 
known asa “ gtage-lover,” and who had performed 
with Miss Oriel in almost all the successes, of the 
Now Theatre; he came to answer the question Brenda 
had demanded of the daisy, and before the scene 
changed be washer accepted suitor. 

In the, next, on the afternoon of that same, day, 
Brenda told her father of her engagement. 

Mr. Ashley was. very ill, so very ill that the 
audience, at a glance, recognised that his death was 
not.far distant. He seemed to reproach himself for 
the, past, for some.error or an omission. His beautiful 
daughter kneoling-at his feet, declared he had ever 
been the source of all her happinass; with one hand 
on Breada’s bowed, head and his face averted, that 
she might.not see the tears in hiseyes, the old man 
said feebly, ‘‘ my child, my, poor, poor child,”’ and 
the curtain fell with a dars mysterious cloud threaten- 
ing.the happiness of, the heroine. 

There arose & pleasant stir.and a buzz of criti- 
cism. There was no dissenting voice; as yet the 
debutante bad claimed all hearts—her beauty, her 
single trust:in her lover, her affection for her father, 
were warmly. discussed. 

‘* Who is she?’’.muttered.one critic to another. 
‘Where did Jordan pick her up ?” 

“Goodness knows!’’ returned his companion. 
It’s a lucky chance for him, people were getting tired 
of. Oriel.” 

“* Ayo, this girl is superb; but Gordon has made a 
mistake for once, her line is tragedy, not the tea-cup- 
and-saucer school,” 

Next appeared the house of Lord Graham. His 
mother and sister were discovered eagerly discussing 
his engagement, the former, a strong-minded woman 
with an overwhelming, ambition, condemned it, the 
latter as warmly. approved it. 

A certain-Arthur Prescott was introduced as the 
lover of Lina-Graham, a pretty, amiable sort of girl, 
though what Lina and Arthur could have to do wiih 
the drama, no one quite understood. 

Lord Graham was absent in Scotland, apparently 
without the knowledge of his betrothed, whom, with 
most iujudieious trust, he had confided to the care of 
his: mother, 


A. servant entered with two letters, one from a 





belong by birth to the upper ten thousand, 


lighted, but is silent as tho night the, other.announe- 
ing Mr, Ashley’s death. 

“You will goto Brenda, at once ?”’ exied Lina. 
“No,” said her mother. *I will write.” 

“Let me go,” urged Lina. ‘ \We cannot leave her 
alone at such a time.” 

Agaia the mother said sternly, “TI will, write,” 
aud the scene, which in spite of some brisk dialogue 
had rather dragged, changed to, the library af Mr. 
Ashiley’s. 

Pale and gad, alren’y wearing the garb .of woe, 
Brenda all alone received Lady Grabam’s letter, 
which cruelly revealed her true position, how, oaving 


to soma unhappy speculations, M[r,,Ashloy ; hal died 
ruined, aud the countess appealet in conclusion to 
her honour to release her gon. Then came along 
saliloqny,, a. stern, coyfl'ct between love.and pride ; 
finally a note was written announcing Lord Gra- 


ham’s freedom, but before it could be despatched ho 
himself entered, having unexpectedly returned, anil 

ignoring his mother’s manooiyres, the interview tha: 

followed was the strongest. inthe play. Lord Gra- 
ham urged Brenda to accept the hospitality of Grahain 
Castle. She refused, but could not bear to tell him 
the reason, his jealousy aroused, he reproac!:od her for 
her want of confidence in him. At last he declared 
rashly she could not have loved him. ,Then tho 
tearful. Brenda changed strangely: from a love- 
stricken, girl, she became a beautiful, wronged 
woman, 

“It is enough,” she cried. * You doubt my love 

All is finished, go.’’? Tho expression of her averted 
face as she pronounced, these words was a marvellou 

blending of love, sorro‘v, indignation and pain. 

The theatre rang with applause, the scene was vo- 
hemently encored, the audience seemed as though 
they could not tire of the beautifal, lonely orphan 
girl, Soonce again they saw that proud, honeles 

look of sorrow, and the curtain fell. 

“© You are a lucky fellow, Gordon,” observed tho 
critic of a fashionable journal chancing to encounte: 
the manazor, “ Whoisshe? Whore did you, pick 
her up?” 

Mr. Gordon was far from insensiblo to flattery 
from such a source, though he knew already that 
that night was a golden one for himself and Miss 
D’Arcy. He answered with affected simplicity : 

* Sho is Miss D’Arcy, and | did not pick her up at 
all.” , 

“Ah, a mystery, eh? . I should think you hoped 
Miss Oriel’s illness might last indefinitely.” 

In a box on the grand tier sata young and pretty 
woman in an elaborate toilet; her eyes were riveted 
on the stage as one for whom the drama had great 
charms. Her sole companion did not partake of her 
enjoyment. He seomed ill at ease, almost as though 
the scene before him had conjured up some memory 
of the past he would fain forget. 

“ Isn’t it nice, Gerald?” asked his, wife, using the 
one word English women can find to express their 
satisfaction, be it of a toilet, a pudding, a novel or 9 
hero.” 

“Yes—no—I dare say,’’? was the lucid reply 
* Who is sho ?” 

“Whois who? Oh, Brenda. Why, Miss D’Arcy. 
This is her first appearance."’ 

Her husband made her no answer; but Mrs. Diu- 
can did not seem surprised. at his neglect after a 
marriago lifo of three years. She wag obliged to 
confess sho had never possessed his heart. It seemed 
that in this union she had provided both the love and 
the money. It would have been difficult to say 
what she received in return, yet sha passed for a 
very happy woman. 

So rich and so admired, with such a handsome 
husband.” People were apt to say young Mrs, 
Duncan could not have a care in the world, How 
little they knew. 

One other person at the New Theatre was distrait, 
and far from thinking: of the amusement that had 
brought him there, the prom'sing politician, Royal 
Tracy occupied a seat in the stalls. Tho very first 
sound of Miss D’Arey’s voice had carried him back 
toa day in June, when seated ona grassy bank he 

heard a voice strangely resembling hers for. the last 
time.’ He had never forgotten that yoice,, His 
active life, his busy career had not banished its 
memory. The man ,who, had loved .Nettie ro- 
membered her better than the man she had loved, 

Gerald Duncan saw only a yague, shadowy resem. 
blance, but before the second act was finished Royal 
had murmured: 

“It is she.” 

Despite the improbability, the.almost impossibility, 
he was convinced; he did not stay to wonder if his 
rival wore faithless or dead, in that moment he had room 
but for one thought, he had found her; a great rus!t 
of thankfulness filled hia heart. 

The third act showed a little room very different to 





certain fri.” of Lady Graham, who appeared de- 


the apartments at Graham Castle. Brenda was tere, 
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but a very altered Brenda ; evidently the world had 
not dealt very kiudly with her since her father’s 
death, 

She had grown alarmingly pale, and was at work 
on some coarse stuff, yet, strange to say, she sang, 
but the song ended in tears, for it was one she had 
been used to sing at home, Then Lina entered and 
informed the audience that she had been married to 
Prescott for a year. Lad) Graham had confessed her 
cruelty, aud they bad been looking for Brenda ever 
silice. 

Nothing would satisfy this happy young wife but 
that Brenda must share their home, She produced a 
hundred reasons for wanting her.. Arthur arrived 
and joined his persuasions ; finally Brenda yielded ou 
Lina promising she would never ask her to forgive 
her brother. 

‘The last scene represented Captain Prescott’s villa 
at Putney, and Brenda, who seemed to have lost much 
of her sadness, appeared alone in the drawing-room, 
as beautiful ag ever. She sang the very song she 
cried over iu her poor lodging, aud later on it became 
the custom of the audience to encore that song, but 
on this first night people were too anxious to kuow 
the finale of the drama. When Brenda reached the 
last verse a manly voice took up the refrain, Lord 
Graham entered. His sister had promised never to 
plead his cause, but she had not promised to prevent 
his pleading it himself, and plead it he did so effec- 
tually that once again tle curtain fell on Lim as 
Brenda's betrothed. 

Thus you see “ Lr uda’’ was like a great many 
other dramas, written to display the abilities of one 
particular actress; but Miss D’Arcy’s future was 
assured by it ; after that night her success was certain. 
The last scene was her weakest, she did not secm so 
perfectly contented as she ought to have done. ‘There 
was an unsatisfied expression on her face as though 
for perfect felicity she needed something more, but 
this was forgiven; she was applauded to the echo. 
Three times did Mr, Percy lead lier proudly forward, 
retreating burdened with the bouquets thrown at her 
feet ; the author was called, then the manager, 

Beyond all doubt the new drama was a success. 
Presently when all was quiet and the gay audience 
had dispersed to their homes, the girl who had so 
charmed them, cloaked and veiled, took the old 
prompter’s arm and prepared to leave the theatre. She 
was content ; she had triumphed. Already the love of 
fame had found a place in her heart, but more than 
all she rejoiced for Lis sake; his simple words oi 
praise were her most precious homage. 

Passing the door of the manager’s private room he 
came out and offered his hand to Nina, an honour sie 
had never received before. 

“Is your carriage waiting, Miss D’Arcy ?” 

“Weare going to walk,” answered the girl, com- 
posedly ; “ it is a beautiful night.” 

Mr. Gordon did not envy tieir excursion, Walk from 
the West End to Camden Town on a bitterly cold 
Docember night! Well, everyone to their taste! 

* The wind is very cold,” he objected, “if you lose 
your voice.” 

“T walked here,” she rejoined. ‘Come, uncle.’ 

* That girl is either the essence of simplicity, or 
the acme of art,’ muttered the manager, as she dis- 
appeared, 


(To be continued.) 





TROT. 
THE SHIP-CARPENTER'S STORY. 





“Mites,” said she, “come home early to-night, 
don’t stay talking on the dock as you sometimes do. 
We want to go to that straw!.erry festival this even- 
ing—you and I and Trot, you know—and if we don’t 
have tea over early there wou’t be time to dress and 
get there. Now be early; do.” 

She was my wife Maggie, and Trot was our baby, 
the prettiest little girl of four years old that you ever 
saw, and I was Miles Jason. 

I was a ship-carpenter, and we were at work on 
the Maid of the Mist then. She hadn’t been 
christened yet, of course; but that was the name 
M‘ss Le Brun gave her the day she was launched. 

I was always at work at something down by the 
watar’s edge. I was as brown as a sailor, what with 
wind and sun; but Trot—why, you'd never have 
thought Trot was my child, to look at her, She was 
like a lily. Her mother was a pretty woman, too. 

All day long I worked there by the water, and 
what do you think I thought of most?—little Trot! 
She was so dear to me that I could not forget Her for 
a moment, 

It was as though I sung the same song over and 
over all the while, I'd sce her blue eyes, and I'd 


catch the light on her yellow hair when she was far 
away. Ihcard some queer kind of talk once at a 
lecture about mesmerism. I don’t know whethor it 
was sense or nonsense; but there were things in it 
that made me think of the way I felt to Trot, 

I did not need tosee her with my eyes, to look into 
her face, somehow, and I used to know when she was 
around —_—— before I heard the cry of her little 
voice, or the patter of her little feet; and when I 
thought of her most her mother used to tell me that 
she talked most of me. 

She knew when I was coming too. ‘ That’s papa,” 
she'd say, no matter what reason there was for not 
expecting me; and once she began to cry and say 
something had hurt papa. That was when I got a 
bad fall that stunned me for awhile, It was very 
singular, . 

That day, after my wife had called after me to 
come home early, I thought of Trot more than usual. 
How she'd liketo go with us that evening. How 
pleased she'd be with the music ; how she’d delight 
in the strawberries and cake, and the singing. 

How pretty she'd look in the little new dress her 
mother was making for her, with bows of blue ribbon 
on the sleeves and at her face; and then in the midst 
of it a queer kind of trouble would come over me, a 
saduess that had no cause. 

It worried mo as one would feel worried by a 
signal he did not understand but what might mean 
dangor or trouble. 

‘* Perhaps I’m not well,’’ I said to myself. “ It’s 
been very hot all day, and I feel it, perhaps. When 
a man isn’t well, he fancies odd things of all sorts.” 
But I could not quite drive it away, and at noon I'd 
have given half I was worth, if there’d been time to 
go home te dinner, but there was not. 

After the moriing was over I kept saying to my- 
self, ‘‘ Only a little while now.’? But I couldn’t 
feel as I had, when I left home, that we were going 
to have a merry evening with our little Trot; that 
terror of, I did not know what, was heavy upon me, 
and I found it hard to work, 

“ Pshaw,” I said to myself, ‘* The child is longing 
as children will for the merry-making and wishing 
papa home; and that disturbs me, and in a way 

raws my mind homeward.” 

I woulda’t have said that to any of the men, mind 
you, for worlds. They'd have thought me crazy. 
But you can’t help knowing what you know about 
yourself, 

‘Trot’s mind was on me, I was sure; but why did 
it trouble mo so? It usually made me happy. I 
tried to be myself, but I grew worse and worse, and 
it was just at three o’clock—I remember that, 
because the man next me had just taken out his 
watch to tell another—-that all of a sudden the tool 
I was working with fell out of my hands, and I felt 
my eyes starting out of my head—in the way chil- 
dren call looking at nothing. 

And all through my hair and beard ran a tingling, 
creeping feeling, anda sort of cold chill up and 
down my back; and right before me I saw rising 
from the new wood, as it seemed, a little column of 
smoke. 

“ What's on fire ?” I asked myself, but I couldn’t 
ask it loud. I stared at the smoke, or vapour, and it 
rose not much higher than my knee, and then seemed 
to begin to grow solid. First it was thicker than 
smoke, and whiter; then it turned to what looked 
like # little marble statue, scen through gauze or 
crape; then I saw colours coma out—a child with 
golden hair and bare feet, and a little, white night- 
dress, but I couldn’t see ¢he face for a mist that was 
before it; and then—then the mist rolled away, and 
there was Trot. 

“Trot,” Ieried, “how did you come here?” and 
I put out my armas to her, and she came close to me. 
For a moment I held her, felt her little baby bosom 
against mine, kissed her soft lips, heard her say 
papa—then she was gone. There was nothingin my 
armig—no one near me. 

** What ails Jason ?” I heard some one cry. 

I did not stop to answer. I had found strength to 
spring to my feet, and all I thought of was home. 

In my shirt-sleeves, without my hat, I started up 
the road. I knew the men wore staring after me; I 
heard their voices. What were they tome? What 
were the people who came to their doors and win- 
dows to wonder at me? 


I kept up the run I had begun on to my own door, 
and there I dashed in, and straight into the sitting- 
room. There were strangers there. The doctor stood 
— de the lounge, and on her knees beside it was my 
\ ife. 

Aud white and still—never moving as I came in 
—never stretching out her arms to me as she had 
always done before—there on the pillows lay little 
Trot, as I knew I should find her, dead. 


It’s a good many years ago, but the time seems 
short tome. It m.gat have been yesterday, it seems 





so near. There are some things that we never forget, 


though we live through them. But I know that 
somewhere Trot is waiting for me, for often and often 
I see her little face close to me, and hear her little 
voice, 

Wherever she may be, she draws me to her some. 
times just as she did in life, And when I hear or 
see her in that faint and far off way, I feel sure that 
our parting is only for a while—more sure than any- 
thing else makes me, M. KK. A. 








THE STAR OF HIS DESTINY. 
— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue poor invalid’s cheek flushed, and tears of joy 
gathered in her eyes; but the shock well nigh over- 
whelmed Zoe, and weak and giddy, she sank into a 
chair. Pauline knelt by her side, and tremulously 
resumed : 

“Zoe, I have a long story to tell; can you bear it 
now ?”” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” and her lips quivered like faded 
rose-leaves in her intense eagerness, 

‘* From my childhood,’’ continued thelady,“ Claude 
was my ideal of all that is noble, brave and chivalrous, 
and before he left for Egypt, I was hoping to hear that 
declaration that would have made me the happiest 
girlin France. After he had gone, I dared to look 
fora letter avowing his love, and pleading for a 
return; but it came not, and instead, my brother 
Jean wrote me of his passion for you, and the many 
romantic circumstances which had combined to deepen 
it; but he declared he would manage to place you in 
the power of a certain Mameluke lover, and he fancied 
that when effectually separated from you, Zoe, you 
would lose your ascendancy. He bade me wait and 
hope for the best, for he trusted that when Arnaud 
was once back in France, the spell would be broken, 
and sooner or later he should see me his wife.” 

She paused, but the next instant went on to tell 
how they had both been disconcerted when the young 
man had sent Zoe to his naive land, and how, when 
the troops set out on the Alpine campaign, she had 
resolved to follow them, wearing false hair, dyeing 
her fair eyebrows and eyelashes with henna, brought 
from the East by Jean as a mere curiosity, and 
assuming the name of Genevieve. 

“ And your brother,” queriod Zoe, “did he know 
this 2” 

“No; I did not venture to tell him, for he would 
think me far too delicately nurtured for such a task, 
and only my strong will carried me through those 
wearisome marches and terrific battle-scenes. When 
the detachment to which I belonged gained Bona- 

arte’s at Barde, my brother recognised me, and up- 
raided me for thus exposiag myself; but he could 
not force me to quit the ranks.” 

* And did Claude recognise you ?”’ 

“No; I wore a Spanish hat, which re my face 
in shadow, and my dark tresses added to the illusion, 
At the battle of Marengo he fell, and unaided I bore 
him from the spot where he had fallen, and bent over 
him in an agony I cannot describe. I filled my can- 
teen with water from a spring near, bathed his 
brow and moistened his thirsty lips, and then, for 
he thought his wounds fatal, he gave me his dying 
message.” 

‘* Aye, aye, what was it?’’ and she clasped the 
speaker's hands in her strong emotion. 

“It was that I should go to Provence, find hig 
father, and beg him to receive you as his daughter, 
I promised to grant this request, and afterward he 
spoke tenderly of you, and told me to bury a rose and 
a knot of violets, which had been your keepsakes, 
with him above the heart where they had rested 
so often in life,” 

A low sob sounded through the great kitchen, 
and Pauline’s countenance grew grave at the memories 
she had evoked, but she did not falter in her self- 
imposed task. 

“ On being removed from the field,’’ she said, sadly, 
“ Arnaud’s wounds were examined by a surgeon, and 
he declared that good nursing and perfect quiet might 
restore him. I thea watched by him, but he did not 
recognise me till he was strong enough to be pro- 
nounced convalescent.” 

And she recounted the particulars connected with 
that sketch of the Alpine landscape in which she had 
been a prominent figure, repeating his remarks word 
for word, and his inquiries with regard to her past 
history. 

‘6 It was when I swooned at his feet,” she added, 
“that he first realised Pauline Duchene and the 
mysterious Genevieve were one; and my brother 
oney in at that moment, they had a confidential 


* And Clando—what said he at these proofs of your 
devotion 2?” 
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“He was hep | P nord. but ! brother saw in 
thought, werd and deed, he was still faithful to you, 
and in his oc! d indignation he resolved to 
break up the engagement. He wrote you an anony- 
mous letter, warning you to beware how you trusted 
Arnaud, for he was desperately in love with a beauti- 
ful vivandiere, who was the wonder of the camp ; and 
on returuing to Paris, we saw the plot had worked to 
acharm. You were too d to reveal the cause of 
your alienation even to Madame Bonaparte or Hor- 
tense, and seemed gayer and lovelier than ever; but I 
knew it was feverish excitement which sent such a 
bloom to your cheek, such vivid splendour to your 
eyes. I saw how hollow was your mirth, how false 
your face at Louis Bonaparte’s wedding, when all en- 
vied Marshal De Lascelles his prize, Still I never 
pitied you till a week ago, when from Bonaparte’s 
carriage I caught a a of you. The hood of your 
eloak was drawn close about your face, but I saw 
enough to convince me that it was you—and your 
sharp features, your wasted form, and the cough ring- 
ing hoarsely on the air, thrilled me with wild regret. 
Your image followed me back to the Tuilleries, and 
haunted me day and night. I could not mingle in 
the gaieties of the Tuilleries, and at last I left the 
palace to come in quest of you. I have told you all— 
the bitter wrong I have done you, andthe penitence 
which drove me to confession. To-morrow we will go 
back to Paris, and Josephine will gladly welcome you ; 
and a courier shall be despatched to Claude Arnaud 
with joyful tidings. Zoe, Zoe, I dare not ask you to 
forgive me to-night, but when I prove my sincerity I 
shall beg for pardon.” 

“You have proved it,’’ sobbed the girl; “let the 
past be as if it had never been.’’ 

As she spoke Pauline smiled faintly, and ssnk 
senseless by the hearth-stone. Her deep grief, her 
toilsome march amid the Alps, and her weary walk 
to Zoe’s retreat, had done the work upon her; and 
when the morning dawned, instead of returning to 
Paris, she lay tossing with fever. 

From the hour when Zoe found her moaning beside 
her in the simple couch they shared, she forgot herself, 
and exerted every effort in Pauline’s behalf. 

Jean Duchene was on furlough in Provence, when 
— note from Madame Bonaparte was brought 

im: 

** Comte Ducnenr,—Your sister has mysteriously 
disappeared from the Tuilleries, and no traces of her 
can be found.’’ 

This message hurried the young man to the City, 
and well nigh frantic, he commenced his search, 
offering meanwhile large sums to any person who 
would bring tidings of her. 

A week dragged by on leaden wings to the anxious 
brother, and at length the old market-woman, whuse 
heart had warmed to poor Zoe, made her appearance 
at the Tuilleries, not in court-costume, but wearing 
the gay cap, the bright kerchief and short skirt, 
which are not an ungrac2ful garb. 

Josephine looked up in surprise as she entered, 
but when she said with natural ease and grace : 

“ Madame, I bring you news of two ladies, who 
have been among your attendants, Contesse Pau- 
line Duchene and Mademoiselle Zoe,” the lady 
sprang to meet her as if she had been her equal. 

A short conference ensued ; and thut afternoon the 
consular’s chariot drove to Rompiere’s cottage, and 
Josephine glided in, To their dying day, the 
market-woman and her husband never forgot that 
Josephine, afterwards crowned Empress of France, 
had been beneath their humble roof; and the chair 
she occupied, and the glass from which she drank, 
are treasured as precious relics. As the lady crossed 
the threshold of the little chamber, Zoe sprang 
forward, and was folded to her heart in a long em- 
brace. 

- Pauline was already beginning to recover, and 
when Josephine asked softly: 

“ Do you know me ?”’ she faltered: 

“ Yes, it is Madame Bonaparte! I am too ill, too 
week to repeat my confession to you, but Zoe will.”’ 

The lady remained a few moments, and then 
leaving the market-woman to watch by Pauline, 
followed Zoe into the neat parlour, where she listened 
toa full account of Zoe’s suff-rings, and Pauline 
Dachene’s revelation. 


CHAPTER XII, 


PAULINE DucHEN#’s recovery was far more rapid 
than her friends had dared hope, and from the hour 
when she went forth from Rompiere’s cottage, her 
whole nature seemed revolutionised, and she assured 
Zoe she would henceforth be dear asa sister. The 
market woman was liberally rewarded for her kind- 
ness, both by Josephine and the Duchenes, and Ar- 
naud was not backward in testifying his gratitude, 
when ‘he had learned how deeply he had been in- 
debted to her, 

Long before the Contesse Duchene was able to quit 





the cottage, young Arnaud had been summoned to 
the Tuilleries by a message from Josephine, desiring 
his immediate presence, and he hastened to obey the 
mandate, not dreaming how much his own happi- 
ness was involved. No sooner had he entered her 
luxurious reception-room, than, forgetting the 
restraints of etiquette, she sprang forward, exclaim- 


ing : 

© Ah! Comte Arnaud, I have glad tidings for you 
—Zoe is found!” 

“But, my dear madame, she is dead to me; of 
the bride of Lascelles it would be sin for me to 
dream !” 

* You hive been deceived—we have keen labouring 
under a strong delusion. Sit down, sit down, and I 
will clear up some of these mysteries.’’ 

Scarcely knowing what he did, the officer sank into 
a chair, and seating herself beside him, Josephine 
told Pauline Duchene’s story ; dwelling on the par- 
ticulars connected with the anonymous letter, and 
their subsequent alienation. 

“* It appears,” added Josephine, “ that in her re- 
sentment Zoe accepted the attentions of Marshal 
De Lascelles, simply to conceal her grief from you, 
and played a false part to both of us. She confessed 
to me, however, that she had no love fer De Las- 
celles, and though she did consent to elope with 
him, when he urged her to flight, she could not keep 
her promise. Heaven opened her eyes so that she 
saw her error, and she resolved she would not fly 
with him, but stole away, disguised asa grisette, to 
a remote quarter of Paris, where she knew she should 
not meet us, and remained there till spring, earning 
her bread by her needle.” 

“ Oh, Madame Bonaparte! how have I been deluded 
—how deeply Zoe has been wronged! You tell me 
she is very, very feeble, notwithstanding her vigils 
in Pauline’s chamber, and if she dies, I can never 
forgive Jean Duchene and his sister.” 

“ Yet she has forgiven them, mon ami—obeying 
the blessed rule, ‘ Love your enemies.’ ”’ 

The young man shook his head, muttering : 

“ Mon Dieu! I fear lam not as good or as gene- 
rous as you and Zoe, madame ; but one thing is cer- 
tain—I must see her immediately !’’ 

Two hours later a panting steed was reinel in 
beneath the tall poplars, that stood around the 
“ae house, like so many sentinels on 

ard, 
om Madame,” cried the rider, “‘Iam Claude Arnaud 
and must havea moment’s speech’with Mademoiselle 
Zoe, or Francois, as you may, privy call her.” 

‘* She is in the garden,” said the dame, dropping a 
courtsey; and then proceeded to arrange her vege- 
tables and spring flowers for the morrow’s sale. 

The comte leaped from his saddle, and took his 
way into the little garden; the air was fragrant with 
the breath of mignionette; a soft breeze rustled the 
foliage, and the sunset light burned through the pear 
trees, and the shivering poplars beyond. 

Zoe had put on a white robe, and this served to 
deepen her extreme paleness, and render the change 
which had taken place far more apparent. 

‘Yrembling in every limb, Arnaud advanced to her 
and muttered : 

“ Zoe 7 

No languog? of mine can sdequately describe the 
deep love, the wild regret, the sorrowful yearning 
which pulsed out in that single word. 

As she heard it, the girl’s slender frame shook 
from head to foot, but she could not articulate a 
syllable, and he gathered her to his heart in silence. 

On this scene I will not well, but it is sufficiont to 
our purpose to say, that the only cloud which hung 
over them at this meeting, was Zoe’s frail form, and 
wasted face, with the physical suffering they be- 
tokened. 

Arnaud begged for an immediate removal to 
Malmaison, where Josephine would be delighted to 
welcome her, and she could have rural air and exercise 
but still be under the care of the best physicians in 
the city. 

Zoe, however, declined leaving the cottage till 
Pauline was able to quit it; and a fortnight after- 
wards Arnaud’s carriage bore Pauline to her father’s 
city residence, and Zoe to Malmaison. 

With an anxiety which testified the depth of his 
love, Claude Arnand watched the young girl, and as 
the physician had declared, hope and happiness 
proved better restoratives than all the remedies he 
could prescribe. 

When the summer came, it brought roundness to 
her figure, the light of health to her dark, bright eye, 
elasticity to her step, and music to her voice and 
laugh. 

Autumn drew on, and on the second day of winter 
Bonaparte, who had been proclaimed Emperor of 
the French, during the previous spring, was pub- 
licly crowned in the grand old Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. 

Never had a more brilliant or imposing coronation 
been witnessed, and then the hero’s star had reached 





its zenith—he who had twice crossed the Alps, 
traversed the sands of Egypt, and carried victory 
into the heart of Italy, stuod at the pinnacle of his 
greatness. 

Our readers have doubtless heard of the solemn 
pomp of Notre Dame, with its marvels of sculpture, 
its rare paintings, its shrines and its crosses and font, 
its fretted roof, its high altars, its gleaming tapers 
and the incense filling the air like a fragrant mist, 
On the day of the coronation, every ceremony which 
could add to the splendour or solemnity of the scene 
was brought into play ; and remembering that Pope 
Leo had long, long ago placed a golden crown on the 
head of Charlemagne, and proclaimed him Emperor 
of the Romans, Napoleon resolved to be crowed with 
similar honours. 

Pius VII. was summoned to France to perform the 
coronation of the laureled hero,‘ who had more than 
once humbled and pillaged the Holy See,” and this 
fact lent additional eclat to the rites. 

Hours before the ceremony, a dense and motley 
crowd surrounded the cathedral; and then a herald 
clad in imperial livery, and superbly mounted, dashed 
through the throng, shouting : 

“ Clear the way tor the Emperor to pass !” 

The multitude surged back, like the waves of a 
tumultuous sea. A few moments more and the Old 
Guard of Napoleon moved through the cathedral, and 
parting. formed asplenJid phalanx on either side of 
thestreet ; then there swept forward the gilded cheriot 
bearing Bonaparte and Josephine, and followed by 
others filled with ladies of the court and thousands of 
the grand army—their ranks extending as far as the 
eye could reach. 

Alighting from the chariot amid the thunder of 
distant cannon, and the stirring peal of the organ 
within, they moved along the broad aisle of the 
church, their gorgeous robes sweeping the marble 
pavewent like the wing of some tropic bird. 

Lords and ladies of former courts, soldiers and 
officers of the grand army, and foreign aimbassa lors 
filed into the church, jeweled and powdered, and were 
seated according to their respective rank by pages and 
marshals, 

When these preliminary arrangements were over, 
the ceremony began; and laying his hand on the 
Scriptures, Bonaparte took the oath as is the custom 
on such occasions, but not even from the Pope would 
he receive the crown of Charlemagne. 

Waiting till his Holiness had blessed the diadem, 
he seized it, and placed it on his brow, and then 
crowned the Empiess with his own hand; Te Deum 
was chanted, and the herald proclaimed that ‘‘ The 
thrice glorious august Napoleon of the French was 
crowned and installed,” 

The members of the Imperial family were declared 
princes of the blood, and those officers who had fol- 
lowed him through sunshine and shadow, were pro- 
nounced Marshals of the Empire. 

As the Imperial pair swept down the aisle, every 
eye followed them, and never had Josephine looked 
more worthy the honours which had fallen to her 
lot. 

Her graceful head was encircled by a superb tiara 
blazing with diamonds; a robe of white satin, em- 
broidered on the train with gold, and on the breast 
with brilliants, set off her fine figure to advantage ; 
her girdle was of gold, so pure as to be elastic, and 
starred with jewels, and her mantle of crimson velvet, 
lined and bordered with ermine. 

Bonaparte’s costume was equally gorgeous; and 
though he might have been more at home in his gray 
surcoat and military chapeau, he bore himself with 
as much ease as if the crown he had just received had 
been his birthright. 

On entering the chariot awaiting them at the 
door, the blood-horses moved forward as if proud of 
their burden, the train of carriages closed in, and the 
long, long line of horsemen, and the ranks of the 
French infantry completed the grand procession. 

During the whole march the roar of artillery and 
the shouts of the populace lent eclat to the scenc; 
aud Josephine seemed drinking a charmed cup, when 
she felt the golden crown touch her pure, white 
brow, and heard the multitule rending the sir with 
cries of : 

“* Vive ’Empereur! Vive l’Imperatrice!”” 

Among the guests assembled to witness the corona- 
tion, was the Baron Duchene, and when his glance 
fell upon Zoe, a3 she paused near the altar in Jose- 
phine’s retinue, his whole frame thrilled. 

His emotion had not been aroused by dislike for 
his daughter’s rival, for the plot formed by her and 
her brother had been kept a secret from him, and 
yet during the four hours which the coronation occa- 
pied, she fillei his thoughts, and his gaze often wan- 
dered to her. 

It was not till late in the day that he could gain an 
oppor\unity to speak with his daughter, and then be 
asked : 

“Pray, Pauline, who was that beautiful and 
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stood next you. during the-ceremony ?” 


¢ A young ‘lady to whom I am, much indebted; 
had it not been for her; I thin 
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court.”” 
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The’ Baron Dichene had never scen Zoo before, as 
he had kept-aloofefrom Paris except on’ great. occa- 
yas, and when Patline-wished to live awaile in the 


fe had been too ill to leave 
aline’s sieckbess, aud 
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tien, he declared’ nothing co ald lave drawn him 


irom hia old chateau in Pro vence 


history, and Pauline told him : 1 which 
our readers are already fatviliar, 
‘Her name is Zoe!’ he exe’ d;' “and was 
vystetiously Jeft in the grounds adjace.t to a 
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ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES. 





E. ALEARD, en¢ginoevia chief of the Adminis- 
s; has lately brought before the 
3 some~papers on the illus 

s employed for illumina- 
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emy OF Science 
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This is the object of the first investigation made 
by M.'Allard 3 he has determined the co-eflicient of 
this transparcucy by three series of experiments: 
by meas@ring the iuteusity of different flum:s with 
® flat wick looked at sidewise or edgewisey by means 
of a curved mirror, which reflects towards tiie foeus 
the rays which it receives, aud thus causes-them: to 
pass through the flame; and by measuring the in- 
tensity of-an electric light across aflame. of large 
diameter, These investigations have led to :the 
adoption of the number 08, as a mean valueof this 
co-ellicient reduced toa thickness of 039 ineh in 
tlie flame passed through. Oue important couclusion 
is arrived at, namely, that tlio total quantity of light 
produced, or the absolute -intensity, inereaces' much 
| wore rapidly than’ the weight of ‘oll, consumed 5, but 
as the quantity of light absorbed; by the passage oi 
the rays across the diame; itself, inevenses: in-a still 
vreater proportion, the diflereuce between! these two 
quantities, on the effective intensity, fohows a Jaw 
; of augmentation a little less rapid!: than the /con- 
| sumption’ of oil. 


ged on the ‘translubency 
of the atmosphere. ‘Tue observations mate» by 
lixhthouse keepers on the visibility of neighbouring 
lichts consisted in noticing, threé times 6ach night, 


whether each of the lights could or couldnot be per-' 


ceived, So thatit might be aseertained;: at the evd 
of a certaiu nuntber of years, bow many times out 
of a huudred eaeh of these ) cits was visible. A 
diagram sbowed, for-exch of the lights noticed, what 
is the limitof trans'!ucency in which it ceases to be 
perceived from the oO servation. 

In another paper MM. Ailard -bas studied the im- 
pressions produced on the organo? sight’by flasuing 
lights. It appears that by e. ating “es ‘seridés ‘of 
fiushes to be sueceetied by "equal intervals of dark- 

we } ed produces the same 

4; in proportion as the 

were: oh on the retina is pro- 

and after a certuin specd theeifect is’ that-of 
Cv tl it. 
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Liauip InpicaTorR.—Dr. Siemens shas designed 
an iustrument by wiieh @ siieam. of. alcohol and 
water mixed iu auy proportion is measured ia such 
& 1 that. one train of co wheels records 
hey @ of the mixed whiks a second 
counter gives a true record of the amount of alcohol 
coutained) in jt. The: principle ow which j.this 


uicvasuribg appmwratus, acts may be shortly deseribed 
thus: The -velume of liquor is passed throsgh,a 
revolving drum, divided into three, compartments 
by radial divisious, aud not dissimilar ivvappearance 
to en ordinary wet gas meter; the revéiuiious of 
this drum prodace'a record of tha total volume of 
passing lignid.s The 1 quid on sits avay. to. the 
measuring druimy passes through @ receiver! contaiu+ 
ing a floatof thin metal fllediwith proof spirit, which 
floatis partially supported by means of a caveiully 
.djustéa spring, aud its position Wetermines that of 
er, tue nugular position of witich causes: the 
alevlol counter to rotate wore or less for every Te- 
the measuring drum.» ‘lous, if: water 
ouly passes through the apparetus, the. lever: in 
question stands at its luwest position, when thé rae 
tution. motion of the dvauit with not be:communicated 
to the aicohol cuunter; but in proportion as the lever 








Vo.uton of 


| ascends, a greater proportion of the:motion of the 


drum will be communicated to the alcohol counter, 
and this motion is rendered-strict)¥ proportionate. to 
the alcohol contained in the liquid, allowance~ being 
made in the instrument fd¥ the change-of volume 
due to chemical affiuity between the two liquids. 
Woot Greasinc.—A Mr. Lebrun mentions, in a 
Gérinan paper; ‘that a considerable quantity of oil 
may be saved by the following process ¢f oiling 
wool, besides, insuriug a more, uniform aud regular 
web, on account of the wooled fibres loosening and 
separating themselves more easily from each other. 
Moreover, this ‘plun, it is said, is not open to the 
objectionable features of some processes, which some- 


| times cause the total disappearance.of fine colour 


dyes; and the cards wear longer and better, besides 
allowing the wool to be moye ecouemically cleangd. 
To obtain, this preparative, pour into. a. wooden 
trough 20 parts oil, with teu parjs-liquid, ammonia, 
aiding 5 parts of water, Stirrup this liquor with 
a wouden spoon, and, by inserting a steam pipe, allow 
the same to boil uutil the strony smell of anunenia 
has evaporaied, aiter which the piling or, greasing 

may. be proceeded. with in the usaul manner, 
FILtTreks fer waterworks:1 
foliows: 1 square yard of filter for each 700 yailons 
in 24 hours, tormud of 2 fee. incees five sand, then 
6 inehes eummou 8 and, 6 (ticles sheils, and lastly 2 
Perforated pipes should be 


ayebe, caloulated for as 








f.ev 6 iuches gravel. 
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CHAPTER: XXKIVi 
Six months have passed away,aud-eatth ‘month has 


brought added peace,-contfort-and happimess to the < 


home and hearts -of .:iobert' and ‘his wifeyard these 
wortls aroused in the m1os> comprehensive sensey! 

It is true that’ Robert was.:painet;' mortified, and 
often goaded totanger by the remarks which: he had 
heaad of his!past. career, but the consciousness that 
he had tully deserved. all that could’ be sail‘ of hii, 
tatght him swbtission, The.‘ Meonstiite Insur- 
ance‘Oowpanyy’ of-which; he was-one of | thediréo- 
tors, wavaéer costing himvery serious trouble, bat 
whearhis porsecutors -fouud that nothing could: be 
gained - from him,. they: abandoned» any» further 
attempts, and he wasJeft-in perce: 

The-examination. into’ the: aflairs of the company 
exhibited. a regular system of swindling and fraud 
froin’ its. inception’ until its books! were iclosed by 
legal process, -Theeapital on;which thry had *com- 
menced had be¢o temporarily borrowed, and returned 
within « few days on payment of a handsome: per 
contxge for the use of the mortey,jand ailthe assured 
were likely to -reveive''for their. paid. premiums 
amounted to loss than nothing, for every shibiing 
had been swallo wod wp in. the expenses of’ the com- 
pany, or in the paymentiof fictitious: losses to stock- 
holders and diree 

But; Robert and.his’ wife-were peaceful, eomfort- 
able and happy now. ‘Ths sky was once«more bright 
above them. Robert's salary with’ théamount which 
Belie received from her work, enabledithem not ouly 
to live, but they had. actually; saved twenty-five 
pounds ; for Robert had really commenced to save, 
and perhaps the city held: few prouder men than 
Arnold Robert, whon ‘he could, count. twenty-five 
pounds as his actual. savings'in six months; 

liis daily duties.were faithfully, and choerfully 
performed, Tachimorning early he started off with 
his little basket «tote butcher’s shep wheve. he 
doilt, Sometimes alone, sometimes with’one of the 
children clinging to him, while Bell», the happy, 
cheerful, industrious. housekeeper, was (preparing 
theiz morning meal; 

His services seemed to be duly apprecitted» by ‘his 
employors, ior duriag the cessation of business they 
voluntarily oifered.to. allow him two ‘weeks. of 
absence from the shops, On consultation, however, 
with Belle, ho determined not. to avail ‘himself , of 
their kindness, but preferred to take a day. at a time 
during the idle season, aud these he: improved: by 
taking his family on short trips to-Southond: or 
Rithmond; anywhere where pleasure could: be rhad 
without paying too dearly for it. 

Neither of them sighed for Newport or ‘Brighton; 
and when they were named at all, i¢ was with a tinge 








of sadness and sorrow for the folly they hadexhibited: 


there, both united in the declaration that they had 
never before known sach true happiness. as,they. now 
enjoyed; 

Just before tho fall business commenced, Robert 
was called into the office by his esuployarsy "pad. in- 
formed that in .consideration of, his past-attentioa, 
and the customers he had bronght to the warehouse, 
they bad. determined to .show. their. appreciation 
ina manner which they thought would be amost ap- 
proved by him. They presented him with, a cheque 
for fifty pounds, and annouuced, that his wen was 
raised to two hundred. pounds,. 

Reobert’s heart was so full of ‘joy at thisi mast wel- 
come, but,most unexpectel, turn in the /wheel ot 
foxtune, he could not properly express his gratitude, 
but;,his countenance» spoke it so eloqueatly, his, 
employers read his thoughts, and took the! will!for 
the deed. 

When he left'the: warehouse ‘that night, he’ almost 
ran homeward, so-anxious was he to communicate his 
good news to Belle, and he was nearly out oft breath’ 
Wlien he reached:his house.: 

Ho had drawn his fifty pounds, in gold, and kept 
his hand on the pocket where it was placed, all the 
way from the warehouse to his house. A year ago, 
and he would have spent thatsum for one night of 
miscalled pleasure. 

Belle, who was’ seat 1 at her work “when ho re- 
turiteny) Was, halfysjartled atthe expression ,of his 
£1. do, magic antansth the rao, bub whem be-wdvaneol 
an{lthrew into her lap theshower of goltl, it was at 
orcs accounted for, and -her countenance. became, in 
an instant, the reflex of his own. 

** Dear Robert,” she said, looking at ‘the bright 
pieces with eyes which fairly seemed to devour them, 
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and drew a prize, but I never got paid until now. No, 
Belle, I'll tell you all about it. Come, hurry up tea, 
and then you shall,;hear—what you shall hear.” | 

Tea was hurried: up, of course, and to her, seated 
at their cheerful) table, Robert 'racownted the oocur- 
rence of the day) 

‘* And now,’ Belle,” he said, as heeoneluded, “ that 
is a good nestegg, We must salt thatdown, and see 
what it will cometoin time, But onething I want 
to insistupon,’”’ 

“ Well, out with it. I suppose you want to set 
up Ss catriaggagaimon the strength’ of your day’s 
luc ee 

“ Nov exactly. But I want you to give up working 
for otherstany longer, You ought to have a girl to 
help you, too, and——” 

“ And, pray, what ‘should I do the livelong day, 
with the children away at school? I tell you what, 
Robert, I won’t do any such thing, and there is an 
end of it, You'know what they say-of woman: 


“Tf she will, she will, you may depend upon it, 

And if'she won’t, she won't, and there’s an end 

on’t,? 

And I won’t. That’s plump, Iam healthy, hearty, 
and happy now. I never was happier in my life, and 
i was never so proud, as when*1 receive: ouch weok 
what I fairly earns Ishave-no objection to have 
a oman, td. do our washing, for that is hard work; 
ond if you'think» you canafford it: Beyond that I 
w J] not go; amd/that's plamp, again, I had myown 

» to your) injury, and I'll have it*now'to your 

1. Sodrink-your teasand hold your tongue.’ 

« But, Bellejddar'” 

“ | won't be'deaveds,. I willbe mintddd,” shorsaid; 
wilh a mixtdrerof" and! earnestness. 
* Supposeyyou should tak eihiiond shuld fall sick, 
or any thing ‘should happen tovyompremployers, and 
yo. should loss you a 

*: No fear of that,” said <Robert; laughingly inter- 
rvpting her, “ they don’t goon ’Ohange and borrow: 
a‘ three per cent.a month; theyate bound “to-go 

ad, for they are careful, prudent men, and won*t 
do as somebody I know of,” and his countenance fotl 
6) citly as he spoke. 

And you urust not think of doing as somobody I 
know of once did. No, what we have here would 
keep us for six months in caso of sickness or misfor- 
taue, aldasiyourgave ib-to. me to kesp; I moan to 
keop it. Rely upon that; ani as we have lived on 
your brmdred: a? years amd | nay, entings) wet can 
continue to live; and when I say that I havemnever 

mi happier or:auore: contented; you ought to be 

igfied., That extra i/handred “you are to reebive 
Li Fserde wsiono of these days wien you litéle think- 
of it? 


Of course Robert yielded to his wife, and tho only 
changelinthoir medaof living Was mude by hiring a 
wowesnytd come weekhy aide dotheit wasliney for; 
b yond shat Belle resolutely refused toadvaneo une 
G0 Wy 
SuseScott wasa regular visitor at Mrs. Arnold’s3 
the only one for whose presence she cared at all; 
excepitMrs,'|Jordanvand old Mrs; Hardman; for’ beth 
of thesedadiesavho had loved ‘her a¥ fitst for herse}fy! 
lovedihertmow the move thavshe- exhibited so many ’ 
sterling qualities 

Susan called: around Son tho day after the joyful 
bo vs: jusbaletailed,-had been made known’ to Behe, 
aud !thersiucerity of shem joy whenit wis comnrani- 
cuted tosher was abundantly exhibited by herswords 
and manners, 

‘* Oli, never: 'feat,’4 sha‘said after hearing: Pélle’s- 
narration of the previous day’s oocurrence;™ brighter ‘ 
hours willcome, With your husband’s energy,‘and 
you sowing disposition, [ shouldn’s wonder to’ see~ 
you Tivhy yet”? 

“Rich?! I don’t believe I want to be rich, Susan,” 
saidBelte, © “I althast’ hate thé word: I didn’t 
kndymysetf*until waspoor.’ I dida’f half know 
my hitsberd! whife't was’ viol, and’ now thas 1 have 
learned so much; I ‘would not like to forfeit it... No, 
no.’ Tam’ hippy, and nry“hoart cannot wish for 
more, I wish» Robert's uncle only know show hand 
we strive nowto make-up ‘for our past folly,” said, 
Bebé; half Masitgly. 


Sisan made. .no reply, but. said;.. mentally, 


“ Robert’s uncle knows, perhaps,,more . than you, 


think of,” : 

“ Only think, Sue,” eaid Belle, vexultinyly,:‘ 1 
have .got/over a hundred and seventy: ponuds! pub 
aways Why; 1 remembér the time when: Robért 
thought nothing of spending twice that, justto please 
ine. 1 shill neverrforget- that timéche gave: me the: 
piano, the stupid, useless thing, I never opened: ity 
Why, it cost him-nivehy-five pounds; and——~.» Abj 
wel, [dows thins L-would spend imonoy ‘that wity 
again.” 


into an unpleasant train of thonght. Ihave som: | 
good news to tell you of myself,’ 

“*T am sure: I amheartily glad of it. What is it, 
Sue?”’ 
‘* My, Arnold thade mea present yesterday: What 
do you think it was? It was my birthday.” 
“Tam sure I can’t gious, A watch?” 
* Guess again,”’ 
“ Not @ carriage and horses, I hope,’’ said: Belle, 
with a smile. 
“Try again,” 
“I know he does not give useless’ thitigeand) I 
<u — - : : 
“ He bought that dear litt lecottiggwhore wolive, 
and gave it to me for own aud herr eyos 
moistened as she spoke oe reegived from 
her benefactor. ‘ Yes, » ‘shévcontinwed,* and 
— no matter what happems,“youshall always have 
4 home.’ 


Belle could male this for te*memory 
of her pasb-wrongysoethieupeaker’ arose up im: cou- 
demnation’ beforehery: uch kinduess was alivost 
painful.’ ; 

Susan saw ant her feelings, and throw 
ing her arms about herneok, saidfav sho kissed her, 
“ Dou’t feel so, Bello, déary you wouldn’t if you know 
how I loved youy?? . 

“ That's whatitnakes metfgekbad, Susan=. I always 
wish I could havwé's good ery Wwhon:youw tabitésay- iG: 
I cannot forget how”— é 
**There—goodvbye, I can’t stay any longer when 
you begin to spéak in that manner/’ said Siew, 
interrupting her, and rising as if-todtakeher’ dépae~ 
ture. 

“ Dear Susan+my kindes ‘and bost-friend, forgive 
me; but I should be-hearitless, indeed, if I were+to 
forget my own unkindness to you, and your great 
goodness'to me.) Don’t ask me to forget, unless you 
expect metochangemynature, Wut would! have 
donewithout-you, dearSusan?”’ 

“Sure enough, I -quite-foryotthat,” said Suian; 
reseating horsslffopwhejhad ariscwamif to take her 
leave, though sho would not have loi’/Rehe, feeking 
as-she did, omany account; but she kewethatk the 
only mode by-which she could prevent"a reourrence 
of unpleasant reminiscences, was by pretending anger, 
or some other emotion equally disagreeable to Bello. 
They really loved dach bthér‘now.* Bdélle, who was 
in: truth. a. noble-hearted, self-sacrificing woman, 
though she never knew it, until misfortune brought 
ont her, good qualiti¢s, loved Susan with ‘all hér 
heatt and soul—not alone for thé ready provint ness 
with which she had first consentad to assist her when 
the dark cloud “of‘adversity had broken over thém 
with such terrible force, but because she had scomed 
to (as sho really did) forget ‘her past unkindness, and 
her most’unwomatily repalss when Susau was in tlic 
very, dépthé, of despair. 

And Bellt’s love ‘was roturnied with trie sisterly 
affection, Susan had suffered and had found friends 
in| her-darkest hour of distress, She had’knowa 

overty, want, dégradation, and haying béen by 
Fibaven's providence raised to comfort aid Conipara-, 
tive affluence, hér heart had bee softened ‘and her 
apirit chastened by the trials through, which she ‘1d. 
passed; and ‘this prompted her the moro readily 
to! sympathise with and aid one who hid:a claim 
upon her heart, which, though it had onqgs been 
denied, had béen gladly acknowledged when urgéd 
by the claim of misfortune. 

**T tell you what, Bello,’ ssid Susan, anxious to 
divert * her friend’s thoughts from ‘their pyeseni 
channel. “ To-morrow ‘is. Saturday. Bring tho 
ehildron around “and spénd the day with me., You 
know they have no school to-morrow, and -they will 
have a ‘fine time with Nolly'and Susan. . ‘Tel! Robert 
ini the 'morning,when he leaves for-his busiziass that 
he will “find ‘yow at our house. Come,: that’s a 
dear. Its my hous? now, you know, and you shall 
christetr it, I won't ‘hear any excusos. You will 
conte, wont you?” 

*T will; Siisan,” said “Bells, whose heart was .too 
full’ for. miany words, for she could ,fiot so readily 
erase thé memories of the past, ‘I will. Of course 
t must bring ny work!” 

, ** Of course, and if.you get through before.dark,,1 
will manage.tofindsome-plain.sewing for you todo, 
aotyou need not fear you-will beidle. Now I aust 
pol off. Henry, you know, comes home: between, six. 


doling,” and sho laugyed merrily asysbe tied..on hex 
bonnot, .at the very, theughé,of her own.and; her 
husband's happiness 

} “Now mind—come around early, and bersure anil 


Bello had a real * good cry’’ when Sasan had left, 
and after she had swiped her eyes and washed her 
facey shefelt all the happier for it... Every tear had 
come:frons her heart, and a truor, noblor heart nove 





“*Oh, never mind the past, dear,” said Sivan 


affectionately, for she aaw that hex friend was getting 


baat-in a wowan’s breast. 


and seven, and his:teacwould be no. tea. without, bis4, 


tellsRobert to.come after you when hs:comes:home)” ’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Oeisras hal come rown) avain, bringing with it 
thejoys'and pleasures, as well as 1 2203 and gor- 
tows of the season—for thoreis no seavo1, even of joy 
and happiness, unalloyed by sorrow, 

It was Christmaseve, and’ Robert, who had reached 
home quite’early, proposed that after the even- 
ing meal was finished, they should take the children 
nad spend an hour or two looking at the curiosities in 
the shop windows. 

Of coursethis proposition was received with delight 
by ell, especially by the children, whohad not grown 
too old to be unmindful of Santa Claus. and whose 
little héads were full of wondor as to what he might 
bring to them. 

The meal wasfinished in unwonted haste, and hefore 
Belle could thiahef what she was to do, the childron 
had discovered ‘titir hats and outer garments, and 
were ready beforéehe bad put on her hat. 

Robert and Idawrere as perfectly happy as even 
children eould:boyasthand in hand they ran on ahead 
of theixparents. .Rébort and his wife were h y 
too; bat there was more sobriety in their enjeyment, 
and in fact the middd@'of both were running b 
past memorics, andi Shadow crossed the bright sun 
whioh shone over'them now. 

* ‘Do you restember that Christmos present 3 
thre@yonrs ago, Robert?” said his vy 

1 more heavily ou his army and gizing afiec- 
tiduntely in his fides. 


ke + 
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smile, and really notrecalling the particular present 
to which she alluded 

“That piano,” said Belle, with something very 
like a sigh—not; howover, fé% the piano, but au 
involuntary twisge of regrot fdr past follies and ex 
travaganee. 

** Olityes, I remember how you coaxed till you go! 
it owtof/me.”’ 

‘Phat piano; Robert, wasthe beginning of all our 
reabtrowbles,” said Belle, lookiag-isato ‘his faco will 
an areh“expression which hercould not well inte ; 
“Tam sure, I¢an’t soe how you. make that out,” 
replied Robert. 

J found out what could be done by coaxing, tha 
day, and Lled you into half of your follies.” 

* And I went vo luntarily into tho olor half, so 
we aro exactly evon; but: you would not mar the 
pleasure of this evening by speaking of those times. 
T dma more -happy now than 1 was the day I bought 
shat house, and J remember thivking.then when tho 





conld have added:to my, happiness, But I madoa 
great mistake,’ and Robert too, sighed, ; 

Atthis moment; the children stopped in front.o! 
® largo window, which was. fairly overflowing wifh 
toys and nickmacks, and. feasted rtheir, delighted 
eyesrupon the countless attractions whieh it con- 
tained, , 

Robert and Bells, who had .come:ousé as:much on 
aceount of the childrem as:for thein own pleasure, 
algo stepped up,to the window into which thoy ‘were 
gating with longing eyes, and merely, kuepjug an eye 








: ~~, . Deas. ph canned 
upie scehildren,-pursued the.coaversatiow wich 
aa a. partiallyintérrupted by the exclamatious 


of| <5 delighicd Robert and Ids, as they. wiewed 
this fairy place, for such it appeared to their 
astonished vision. 

“Yes, I am, more truly,happy, now,’’ continue 
Rdbert, thon I have ever been. I have butonesingle 
cate or thought-uvon iay-mvind, and.if I conld but 
hopg to bo relieved from that, I don’t think I woul?) 
ask rany other blessing. . I, have now health,-a coin- 
fottable ‘situation, enough for all our wants, a nize 
little wife, and sweet children ; aud if annan pos ic 
sing those can’t be happy, he don’t deseryo any thing 
atiall.’”’ 

* And what is lacking, Robert? I.am.suvo, I 
can’t imagine—your old business ?” 

‘“ Ah, that’s it,” said Robert, interrupting. bis wife 
“ Tt-ig. tho.old; business, No, Belle, havo but ome 
with now ungratified;; Iwish fromany hearé | may 
pelsyfaved to,chow Uncle-George how nnueh’ I appre- 
cia te,his kindaoss,-aand how bitterly, I regyet my past 
folly.” 

* Amen, with all. my: heart,” said Bells, with 
great earnesbness). I can readily: imagine how ‘you 
mustefeels | Dari geod man.’’ 

OY dg e-wak “an dear good ‘man, indéed;’’ ech’ 
her husbeuil/ balé musingly, “How singular it is, 
Pellé” be contiuucd’ imvhis natural tone, “that I 
should have mistaken ‘himso much. 1 alweys took 
him for a told, selfish,“untecling man, who had no 
heart or syutvathy for anyone, birt if he only know 
how my heart yearns “towards him k how truly 
warmly, devotedly grateful I am for his | 
kindness, I think -he would feel botter hin 
dire say, ho thinks me*w'int I scomed to be, though 
Hexven know® shaw changed I 1. Why, Belle, 1 
fas atour lhouse—s 





remember o2 tis lastnight bo 
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‘Jeed was delivered -to mo, thet: noshing,on earth, 
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am sure I can never forget it—he told me when I 
was saying how bitterly 1 repented, that my repent- 
ance was only joy that I had escaped the punishment 
I so richly deserved.” 

“That was hard of him, Robert.” 

** No, Belle, it was perfectly true then, though at 
the time I did not know it myself, and I will tell 
you why it was true. That very night, after you 
had gone to bed, I actually began to calculate how 
much longer I could hold out, now that his generous 
kindness had relieved me of such a terrible load. 
That was downright infamy, but I hardly think I 
was in my right mind, then. Thank Heaven, I did 
not stay longin that mind, The next day ended 
that matter, and I believe, if I know what repent- 
ance is, I have never ceased to feel it since, 
Heaven bless the dear old man; if he could only 
know how I feel, Iam sure he would be happy, and 
: a feel much better than I ever expect to 
ecl.” 

“I can feel for you, Robert,” said his wife, affec- 
tionately, “and I wish I could help you, but I 
can’ t.’’ 

“ Just think, Belle,” said Robert, pointing to his 
children, whose noses were close pressed against the 
window of the toy-shop, in front of which they had 
been standing whilst this conversation was carried 
on, ** just think what would have become of those 
children, if it had not been for Uncle George’s kind- 
ness, and what would have been my lot!” and he 
shuddered as he spoke. 

“‘T do think of it often, Robert,’’ said his wife, 
her eyes moistening with tears, as she spoke; ‘‘ Ido 
think of it, and every night of their lives, those 
children, after they have said their prayers, ask 
Heaven to bless father and mother and good Uncle 
George. But come, dear, we must not talk so now or 
we shall forget that we came out to enjoy ourselves. 
I daresay it will all come out right, at last.” 

** T hope so with all my heart and soul,” added 
Robert, with deep earnestness, “ and if I am spared 
a few years in health, I will prove that I was not so 
unworthy ef Uncle George’s kindness, as I know he 
thinks me. Come, little folks, move on; you have 
seen everything there over and over again,” he said 
to the children, who, with exclamations of delight, 
were moving about in front of the window, finding 
something new, something wonderful at every 
glance. 

Robert and Belle suffered themselves to be dragged 
about by their delighted children until after ten 
o’clock, when they were reluctantly compelled to 
forego further pleasure, and turned to go home ; 
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[4 SHOWER OF GOLD.] 


though not without casting many wistful glances 
behind them, for they felt instinctively that there 
werea great many windows which had not yet been 
examined. 

It was near eleven o’clock when they reached home, 
and when they ascended to ther little parlour, which 
was not now lighted, for they were too economical 
to waste oil when there was no one.at home, Robert 
started towards the mantel-piece to procure a match, 
leaving Belle and the children standing in the door- 


way. 

The lamp was soon lighted, and the children 
hastily entering the room, began to throw off their 
hats and furs, chattering and striving to recall to 
each other a tithe of the wonderful things they had 
seen that night. 

Robert watched their smiling happy faces and 
glistening eyes, as they talked away, at the same 
time untying strings, and throwing hats, coats, 
shawls, and furs into a promiscuous heap upon the 
sofa. 

Belle, who had takena light and gone into the bed- 
room, immediately returned, and with looks of plea- 
sure and surprise wonderfully blended, beckoned 
Robert, who followed her igto the room which she 
had just left. 

“ Robert, dear,” she said, pointing to the bed and 
chairs, ‘I am afraid you have been too extravagant. 
I know it is a very pleasant surprise, but one quarter 
of these would have done just as well.” 

But Robert had no word to say in reply. He gazed 
around the room with a bewildered look. The bed 
and chairs and table were covered with parcels whose 
contents were as great a mystery to him as they were 
to his wife, for he had no agency in sending them. 
Such a profusion of parcels was enough to bewilder 
him, and Belle, who was ss him closely, knew 
not what to make of his surprised air. 

‘*Why, Belle! Why, my dear, you saw everything 
Isent home. You put them on the top shelf in the 
back room pantry. There must be some mistake 
here,’’ and he approached the bed, which was strewn 
with packages. “No, it is evidently meant for us. 
There is my name and number on every package,”’ 
he said, holding up one parcel. ‘‘ Some good genius 
has been at work here.” 

**T tell you what, Robert, I have no doubt it was 
some of Susan’s work—dear good soul as she is.” 

“Nota bit of it. Susan is a dear good woman, but 
she has never been foolish enough to spend her hus- 
band’s money for such things. No, there is no Susan 
in this case. Santa Clius himself has been here,” he 
said, laughingly, “‘ for nobody else could carry such a 
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load. Belle, go downstairs, and find out when these 
things came.” 

Belleran downstairs, and ran up again in a moment 
out of breath. 

** Why, they have not been here more than half- 
an-hour. Nobody knows who brought them, only 
that a carriage drove up to the door, and the driver 
brought the parcels in, saying they were for Mr. 
Arnold.” 

“ Well, put the little folks to bed, and we will see 
what Santa Claus has done for them. Oh, I guess 
now, Belle,” exclaimed Robert, as his wife was about 
leaving the room, and she half paused to listen to 
his explanation of the mystery, “it is Mr. Hard- 
man.” 

“*Guess again, Master Robert,” she said, with a 
laugh. ‘I thought you of all men knew Mr, Hard- 
man better. Do you suppose he would send such 
things to our children in our present circumstances. 
Not he. No, it might possibly be Mrs. Jordan, though 
I hardly think she would have sent them without 
any message. No matter—let me get the children to 
bed and then we can open them—perhaps there may 
be some clue to the secret inside.” 

And while she was preparing the children for bed, 
Robert was busily engaged in opening the parcels thus 
mysteriously sent. 

There were presents for Robert and presents for 
Ida, and what struck Belle and Robert as being very 
singular, was the fact that they remembered dis- 
tinctly hearing the children, as they were looking 
into the window of the shop in front of which they 
had been conversing of the past, admiring and wish- 
ing especially for toys of this very kind. 

And Belle had not been forgotten—there were dress 
patterns, neat, modest, but beautiful—gloves, hand- 
kerchiofs and useful articles of almost every kind, but 
not one single article of ornament. Belle first _ 
way to exclamations of delight, as treasure after . 
sure marked with her name was unfolded; then she 
commenced to wonder anew who could be their un- 
known friend, and she wound up by throwing herself 
into a chair and giving way to a hearty burst of tears 
—but they were tears of true happiness, for she felt 
that they had indeed some friends left who had not 
forgotten them in their adversity. 

The small hours of the morning made their appear- 
ance before Robert Arnold and his wife retired to 
rest, and even then they had not been able to guess 
out the mysterious friend to whose timely and most 
unexpected kindness they owed their present 
pleasure, 





(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


PertaPs the most predominant feeling ealled u 
in Olive’s breast—at the strange confession whic 
Welta had made to her—was one of profound pity. 

Pity not only for the dead man, who had died so 
full of manhood’s best strength and promise, but 
pity for herself. 

How strange, how ee sad it was for her 
to feel that she had loved aright, even after the 
world’s code. 4 

That Reuben was not the vagabond gipsy he had 
aa res but one of her ewn order, as noble as 

erself, 

Oh, ead are ways of Fate, and weary are the fect 
of those who walk them ! 

Here through the avarice of one man, and the 
blind, selfish love ef another, had a grand life been 
dwarfed and wasted. 

Ernest Verner, the rightful owner, had died, a 
common tramp, in a seaport town, and so had made 
his cousin, the usurper, the rightful owner of the 
Grange at last. 

As Olive looked back, recalling each incident after 
incident of that bygone time, she remembered how 
often some strange phrase, some singularly aristo- 
eratic attitude of the gipsy’s youth, bad attracted 
her n , and puzsled her. 

His voice always been musical; his hands 
were small, and his face—though tanned by exposure 
to summer sunand winter cold—delicately hued. 

The clear-cut lips,and more than all, the bright 
eyes, with their flash of = and inborn dignity, 
proclaimed the truth of Welta’s story. 

Shut up in her own room, kneeling at her dress- 
ing-table, with her head upon her arm, and the 
tangible proofs of Reuben’s identity lying on tho 
table before her, Olive felt within her a sorrowful, 
sad conviction, that the world was unsatisfactory, 
aud that life was a pilgrimage, whereof the end only 
was worthy of praise. 

Then she thought of herself. 

Pledged to the man who had stood in his cousin’s 
place—qgawittjpgly an usurper, but an usurper still 








(JOY UNSPRAKABLE. } 


—and a shuddering sigh passed hor lips, as she 
moaned : 

“Oh, if this had but been known, I could have 
owned my love and kept him with me! If this had 
been known what happiness, what joy, would have 
been ours; and now—now I ‘am pledged, by all I 
hold sacred, to marry a man I feel ‘to be base of soul, 
and unworthy a woman’s love; and the man I loved 
the man the world’s fierce, cruel hand, had robbed o 
his rights, is dead !” 

After all that could be done in the way of thought 
or regret, it amounted to this: Reuben, were he 
king of England, was now dead. Morgan reigned in 
his stead, and to Morgan she was pledged. 

Is it any wonder that this marriage, which had 
always been distasteful, and a sacrifice bitter as gall, 
should now seem utterly impossible of endurance ? 

Olive’s face grew pale again, her step languid, and 
the butler noticed, with silent, respectful grief, that 

is delicacies were disregarded, and that food had 
become nauseous to her. 

In only one thing did she seem to take interest, 
and that was the well-being of her father. 

He, blinded by ageand his great love for his home, 
saw nothing amiss in Olive’s altered, way-worn 
languor. 

Dingley was safe—young Morgan had grown 
steadier—he would marry Olive and settle down, and 
all would be well! 

Poor Sir Edward ! 

It was mercifully ordained that his blunted intel- 
lect should not grasp the sorrow which was settling 
down like an impalpable blight upon his darling. 

To him all things looked bright; to her, the 
Egyptian darkness seemed descending upon the world 
and her life. 

One result of her interview with poor old Welta 
was an advantageous one for him. 

Each day Topsy tripped through the wood with a 
little basket on her arm, and there were food and 
wine in it for the dwarf. 

He refused them at first with scorn and contumely, 
but one morning Olive herself came down with the 
basket, and put it beside him, whispering: 

“ For Reuben’s sake !” 

He took it then, but with a reluctance which pained 
Olive more than she could have told. 

Had she forgiven Reuben those sins which the 
world had taught her to believe him guilty of ?” 

No; nor could she ever do so; but the faults of the 
dead vanish with their life, and she had a sublime 
forgetfulness of his supposed treachery to Polly, and 
of his theft at the Hall. 














He had been mad—as much tempted as tempter 
—she, in her anxiety to excuse him, declared to her- 
self—and it was not for her to remember that he 
had slipped from the path. 

Certainly she-would not have married him after 
those things had been done, but she argued, with a 
sorrow beyond words: had he been in his right place, 
had he been properly trained, Ernest Verner, of the 
Grange, instead of Reuben, of the woods, those sins 
would never have been committed. 

All day long, at book or work, with her fingers 
straying on the piano, she thought of nothing else 
but of the fair youth who had won her love, who had 
saved her life, and who was not the lonely gipsy 
which she had deemed him, but her equal in birth 
and wealth! 

Is it any worder that such thoughts, and the de- 
spair and regret they engendered, ate away her life, 
and made her dead to all life’s uses and duties. 

By day, as we have hinted, she avoided the world. 
It was only in the dusky even that she felt 
equal to pacing even the amall wood of Dingley. 

Then she would have her F pono pair of ponies 
brought round, and unattended, or accompanied only 
by a mite of a boy, she would drive through the 
wood, road, anywhere where there was shade and the 
greatest quiet. 

One night, some weeks after Welta’s declara:ion, 
she was driving thus by the road that let to 
Woolney, when the ponies started at some object in 
the bush. 

Olive at once concluded that Welta was about to 
spring out, but nothing appeared, and after an 
anxious but fearless scrutiny, she drove on. 

On her way back, the ponies—as horses will when 
they have shied at a certain spot —turned their hoads 
to look at it. 

Olive followed suit, and to her surprise, there 
moved out of the shadow, a tall figure of a man, who, 
with a half-glance at her, crossed the road, and dis- 
appeared in the epposite darkness. 

Olive’s heart beat fast; not with fear, but with 
some secret emotion, as strange as it was deep. 

With a sad smile she forced back the impression, 
and muttered: 

** A poacher, no doubt. I must tell papa.” 

But she did not, perhaps because Sir Edward was 
full of a subject which John Verner had been dis- 
cussing with him before Olive entered. 

That was none othor than a plan for a new wing 
at the Grange. 

“ He says he shall want more room, dear,” said 
Sir Edward, stroking her arm, fondly; ‘‘ but I tell 
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tins you will nover leave me while I live, and when 

, there will be Dingley for you. Dingley is 
larger than the Grange!” he added, with childish 
priaue, 

' “Don’t talk of my leaving you— or—or of any 
alieration, dear!” murmured Olive. 

‘But it’s to be soon, very soon, John Verner told 
me,” said Sir Edward, shaking his head, knowingly. 
“* And quite right too, my dear—quite right! Olive, 
how pale you are—you want a change!’’ 

* Not another Aus tralia, dear!’’ said Olive; with 
a sniile 

Sil Edward shuddered. 

‘No, no, where should we be now, Olive, had it 
aed been for that noble fellow? Bless me, it all 
seems likea dream! ‘I'o think that we should owe 
him so largoasum. He has never beon, Olive, has 
he? My memory is bad, bad!” 

‘* No, dear,” said Olive, with asigh, “‘ and I donot 
think he ever will come !” 

** Oh, yes, yes; he, or somebody for him! Don’t 
be uneasy oa 

** A noble féllow—a noble fellow—I wonder what 
becanie of him?” 

‘Dead, Ishould think!’ said Olive, turnivg away, 
b tterly. ** All thé noble men I ‘have met with are 
dead now!” 

More food for saa the ight. 

Her warriage, which had been to her always a 
d tant certainty,-wis gradually assuming the shape 
of « to-be-aceowplished fact. 

\lr. Normanby had repeated her promise, and -sle 

in her heart lid woul: see thatshe kept it. 

Asleep that nizbt she dreamed that Reuben ‘had 


returned, and that’ he had demanded a million=of 
nioney from her, in payuient of some strange debt 
Ww i e she was in tho act of cowmting it, she 
Awe ke paler than ever, and moreJanguid. 
The day wore through, ‘and in thé dusk she ordered 
the ponies, and went forherduive. 


l’or some unexplained teason she tosk the-road she 
had traversed on the preceding night and;marvellous 
to elute, again the ponies shied, 

he pulled them wp sharp, and called for-thé boy; 
and d thon ren mibered that she had given hin«his 
frecdom for th night. 

She waited a minute to sco if the same figure 
would make its appearance, and then drove on. 

As /shee gatheréd the tems tightercimshér| hand 

ombthiug tiew ows of the-bush and droppodlightly 
at her feet. 

Without stopping the ponies; she stooped down 
and pieked itiup; and found that it was a folded 
paper 

Is was. too dusk to vead it; and, filledywith am un- 
convfortable curidsity,sle turned the ponies heads, 
nd ooking severly from side to-side for anything 
tha! might appear, drove'home. 

Thetbol t was:aoeooneréhots imher owmreom door 
than Olive'tovk tho scrap of bletied :paper from bor 
Losom, and cnivieddttonhe light. 

In crabbed charactérs; evidently written ‘in a dis- 
gui8ed afid,‘ray these words 

* A stranger who is in possession of information 
which is-‘of ‘inypertinoe-to your well-beingy bers you 
to weet hin after sunset, to-morrow, at the ‘ Thistlo 
Tun,’ beyond: Dihgley woods: Have nd. fesr—thers 
is catiss for money Lbestranger:wke will mect you 
is a friend!’ 

On some questions one's mind is madaup at once. 

Olive set) hér face’ firm, read» the paper twice, 
thrice; until she knewits words by lteart,them fold. 
ing’it and replacing 4t in: her bosom, she nodded-her 
heatslowly. 

“So be it! Ono more mystery, I will venture; I 
thivky imthopeof asolation!”’ 

Ste slept that night but little; the following day 
dratred‘as only a day betwoen‘a mystery and a solu- 
tion can drag. 

Ste -watched *the’sunset fron the: library window, 
and+them whén'the red:glow hadi suffused the whole 


- heavens, she quietly went to.anoak cast which stood 


on avabinety and liftingstheclidy drew forth a re-: 
voiver, 

She had seen her father load it, and with steady 
fingers; and: accurate carefuluess, she filled: tlie:car- 
tridges in each barrel, 

With the revelverin her pocket, and that ¢ourage 
which was necessary for such an undertaking, she 
quietly told the servant she met-in the hall thatshe 
was going for a walk sslre passed: out. 

The ** Thistle Inu?’ was:one of those small hos 
telries which once were flvurishing with the clatter 
of hoofs in their yardsjand tho hoarse ring of coach- 
men’s and grooms’ voices. 

In days gone by the traveller, belated, or otherwise; 
was sure of a he arty welcome at the “ Thistle,” a 
good Afnner and sound wine, 


But-the. railway had blown those times away 
a blast of is steamy, breath, and now the | 





**Thistle’? and its kind were broken-down, way- 
side inns, with little comfort and no well-being. 

The «“‘ Thistle” was kept by an old man, who) 
had baon deaf for years, and an old womaw whd 
had-retained sufficient *emse~for the drawing of a: 
glass of thick ale from mouldering<tub. 

Customers were rare, and “alt com the 
pedlar; the carrier, and thelabovrer clave. 

At thisserson of tho year a day 
the old dame’s drawing a cee any eae 2. Socawet 
the ‘‘ Thistle” swinging rs) 

dold peopiatviiger 


Olive’s lips opened, and a low cry escaped them. 
“ Sbeak &@gain— again !’’ she breathed, turning her 
eyes npon’ him with a dreamy gaze. 

“ Youihave forgotten me. Do nob bealarmed. I 
promised that I would comdto yow if I were in need, 
and you gave me a pledge that you might remember 
co by+see,”” and he held out a piece of coloured 
ri 

Olivelooke at it, but her eyes returned to his face 
tanned half hidden by a tawny moustache and 
Bhort thiek beard. 
g-“It isyou,”’ she said, withia fldsh ofeolour. “So 





a travelléry bona-fide andtatvers 
few daysbefore thisy® 
a bedroomy 

The oldladyyetoo much astonished 
some prog led him 
rable apawim hich. .watteghos tk 
ries of happier @iymy. 

The traveller<seemied'kabisfiod, ' 
dinner, and afta it strdéd out. roe pon: 

He bad: breakfastedydined, ari@tie ; 
but-dittle and drinking still less three. nd tlie 
old man an! bis avifethad dl most forg wonder. 
wlio and -what* he- was, when, on t oar} 
entered the dittle kitchen, which waswkitehen and 
barparlour in one. 

The old lady Yooked up, and blinkéd at hiesun- 
burnt, handsome fate, ‘attd rose with a courtesyy 

“TIT expect a lady to call,” he said. “ Youw*will 
show ‘her into the little room on the first floorytand 
re m0: know whon she arrives. I will await her 

low 

The-old lady ie and-courtsied and wondered § 
thé tfavellér strode with his strong purposeless step 
into a small sidevoom and sat upon thé table with" 
folded arms. 

The window témigndel Gyview of the Dingloy: 
woods, and his -eyesdang thowapparéatly intensified + 
by the-effort he mudd sto ah Ais oxcitemun't;4 
fixed themselves upuntife pa 

Tho suvefléd, andjasel ae to! control Bimself 
long, the-travellertoseamd/paced the room, 

“Will shéscome! SKMl-1 seeher again!“ Yés; 
yoo shesisbrave;*shewill'comé—but, perhaps, not 
stone. No matter; I shall hive seen her, beew under 
the same roof with her—and then, heigho! ins 

He broke off abruptly, for a ligiat step was 
heard in the entrance. 

A‘voiee he knew, and whieh thrilled’ him:to the 
core, said: 

** Dame, there is some one-heré who is waiting to 
see’me.” ‘ 

** Yes, misé; if. you’will -walk«this way—the 
gentleman——”’ 

“ It is agontloman,’’ he heard hor: murmur, avshe 
hesitated near the door.. ““ Dante, you ‘will ‘keep 
within ‘call$ it-itis an’ old friend oftany father’s 
—I think—I suppose,’”’ she explained.! ‘** Come, if 1 
call you??? 

Oh, he’s’ a. perfect gontleman, mits,” croonéd the 
old lady; . And lie've-been ‘hero three daysi’’ 

As she spoke she-openéd thie door of tiie rooniy and 
Olive ‘entered. 

It was enpty-“and' ‘sombre; the hdngings,iones: so 
fresh and “gay. were’ ‘faded and snd} the furniture 
heavy and funeven! ; the very* air ‘pregnant: with 
the decay ‘and ¢ollépse of. the “ Thistle’s’? greatness. 

Olive glided to the widow and feltthe ‘revolver: 
in her pocket 

If ‘her heart’ beat it was with excitement; ‘and not: 
with fear, 

Whatever camo of: ‘this ango ‘advonture, she 
deterniined” to~ go’ through it" Wwith“coutage and 
presence of. mind. 

Tie’sight of ‘Didgley «weods~revived: fer, She 
soemed ‘almost at® home’ under thé shelter of -their 
broad acres. So silent was the house that she 
fancied she heard her own heart beat: 

Then ‘camea ‘step ’on: the’ stairs+a man's «step, 
fitm‘and determined.” Tlie ddor‘opened, and a cane 
stood in the xperture. 

Olive, ‘ motionless: and: erect, strained her gazo. ! 
The firure advanced, and with one hand ‘closed the 
door; thon stood regarding her with a strange look, 

The light, broken by the window’ curtains; was 
diverted from his face: The room*might have been 
dark for. all sh# could see of ‘his features 

Olive’broké the intense’ silence: 

“Is it you, sir, who wrote and éonvéyed ‘to’ me 
this note?’ and she ‘héld up the folie? paper, 

“Tt was'l,” replied #’deep musical voive. 

Olive started’; ‘and tho-hand which had been.ex~ 
tended so firmly, fell to her side, 

Tho stranger nioved slightly forward. 

With,‘a’ gesture. of faint incredulity, Olive: drew 
slightly baels. 

‘J -Lépoealk: again !” 


What was the-surprise 
truth, appea 
if ho 








“Do you" notkKnoow'me 2” said the voice, witha 









en—a pleasure—forgive me,’’ and shé advanced 
held out her hand, her eyes still uneasily fixed 


sn took het hand and bert his‘head.’ * 
‘Gid so a tear fell upoa tue white soft hand. 
Olivd started. 
: ‘He looked at her 
er hanrondares “Yat it is hard to know 'thatiyou 
eg ri forgotten me 
hiwordsscunething in ‘the tone 
vena S Olivet heart, 
ee oe start pt a back, aud-held up her 
keep him offft.. °© 
“ Wilio areyou?” siié-bieathe!. “-Pew-haven face 
something dike -a doit anan’s face, andvoice'the 
echo ofia dewdnitn’s}° Oh, speak! "T lind go mad ! 
Tell’ me:yourngme!” ° 

“You knew tt onespfair lady!” said 3ho-voiee: 

“Ab breathed Olive, her hand)-pressed: to! her 
heart. £ 

“ Y6u knew it oncé*when I rode bytgour side and 
liveoPoa/your loolis and your words—you knew it— 
havé yowforgottem it?” 

Olivedanic against the windows 

‘“Aine-piwe@meanir!’’sho said. 

} Thésashe moved she put up-herhands. 

“ No-Akcpep back—Iqwill nob-believe it—I cannot 
—I+I+-Heaven’s merey ! \1s-it—Reuben ?” 

Reubsm-wprang to harand caught hen 

“ Hush+Olive— Miss Seymour—for my’ sake—oh, 
why are%you so startled Can T-belieres—_” 

With a cry low butdeep she rose“and clutched 
him as if he-werea epigt that tightly from her, 

<euben—alivenet dead! Or—or—is this a 
Peay ! Oh, speak tome—speak to me!” and with 
low faint cries and wild eyes she looked up at him 
as if she could devour his tace with her impassioned, 
incredulous eyes. 

He supported hef mrith! hig strong arm, and his 
love thrilled through him at her touch, her voice, her 
look. 

“It is I~it is I—indeed, fair lady! Dead! nol 
am not dead! Sos! andcbe drew aside the-iuntain. 
With a long low breath she murz mured as she gazed 
ab him: 
ti Oh, wonderful—wonderful—like one risen from 
tlie dead!’ then shy started.» ‘‘ Aud+and—you are 
the same who saved us and sacrificed all for us ? You 
aro Arthur the hunter?” 

- Reuben smiled sadly. 

“T dy thosame!”> he saidy 

She took ‘his hand anduraised it ‘tochor‘lips-as she: 
drow herself drou hing 

** You are a hero!”’ she said, looking him~straight 
id the eyes:y Lhen'she bioke down,vand sinking nto 
& ~y covored her sface with her handswuddsobbed 
aloud. 


J on his fate 


oe 


CHAPTER LX. 


found themselves are intesoribablo, 


ever the woman he loved, what subtle delighé thvse 
tears affidtdéd 


the moment, alb els 


under she sadden-bverwhelming shock of findingyher 
here alive and well. 


hadits sting for both. of, them. 


Voicd, ‘your téaxd distress; me... 1. have needlessly 
alarmed you-“why the shock should. be. sorngreat. I 
know not,’ 

Olive Jooked ‘tp athims her jeep eyes.still’ ‘filled 
with tears, and sweoter.still, \in love .ineffabie, if 
déspairful. 

“ Reuben, I-can scarcely think you-axe alive !’’ 

. He’ snrided, and gontly,; reverently touched » her 
ands 

She looked at -him:for a moment, then; cass down 
her eyes. 

“ You have'much to tell me,’’ slie saidy, 

He smiled, rather sadly, and shoo hig head. 

She looked up at him witha’ quick» gessura,of. res 





sad vifig th it, 


padiatiom 


To Olive: the» = deny hiss presence. biptiad-out, for.. 


Sucu situations as that in which Reuben and Olive » 


To -the man, as he fleant,, one: hand .on thertablo, :; 


She could but aa lest her heart should break n 


His woice recalied: her -to the. present, which.still.. 


“ Olive—Miss Seymour !’’ hosaid,in-a low, broken, 


ap ah ot fh OO hee oe od. Oe ce. 


i ti. i ii. 
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‘SI do not-wish to know-—to know anything that it 
may pain you to:tell mo!’’and she crimsoned. “* Let 
the past—that bitter portion of it, be buried.” ‘Tell 
me of your troubles, your privations, your pleasures 
—I can spurethe rest?” . 

Réubeti rested’ his arm ons ‘chair ner her,-and 
looked at hér.’ 

“ P have itt to tel] you; Miss Séymour,” lie said. 
‘‘Thave been a wanderer ow the fadef therearth, 
and have had my share of troubles:‘#hd’niisadventures/ 
There, are but:few!pléasures' ins.a' digger’s life, ex-i 
cepting the: base one..of aconmulating nuggeis-———” 

“ And the noble one of lavishing them in an hour, 
to rescue a useloyg woman, who—who—has treated 
you so eoldly,,and, believed so badly of you!” said 
Olive, her face flushing with aupreme worship. “Ah, 
but that debt can never be paid!’ she ‘murmured, 
under‘her breath. 

“ That is nothing,’’ ssid Reuben, with'h gesture’ of 
dismissal, Th6°money. was-of no use* to'me, and: I 
would have given niy life'to ‘save you’an hour's pain, 
You'have never treated moiwith anght but a gontle- 
ness and kindness no man could deservé; ehkyavhen 
I look back-to all'yow have done formealbthe swéet: 
wor..s you have, bestowed.om ano+pearls to a dog! 
—lady, my heart »is filled with gratitude and-+—” 

Ho paused, his lips moved, and his, hand shook, 

Olive’s heart beat fast—brimming,over with lovo, 
it could ‘not in honour allow a sign of its emotion to 
display itself.’ 

She looked fourfa the roomh, then rose with a flash'} 
of eagerti¢ss. 

“This is'no' placefor you,” she said suddenly: 
“ You must come’'te the Hall—my- father will wel- 
come this''as «the happiest ‘day of’ his» lify:t 
Conte !” 

And she held ovt her hand; 

Reuben sheok his heatl slowly, and-his faceturned' 
rather pales 

“No,” he said in a low voice, ‘ that must not: be. 
I—I, lady, do not forget, in your gratitude, the 
immense gulf which yearns between the-lord of 
Dingley Hall and Reuben the Gipsy. Iam no fit 
guest’ for Sir Edward Seymour; to'show myself in 
his présétive’woult! be to'‘re'), ind: ‘him of the'paltry’ 
gol@ for whielt he'thinks me creditor. No, ‘my’ tite 
is short. I am here to see you, to ertive for your 
sweet condestensioucand forbenrarice» while I venture: 
to speak ofon' aatter which is of vastimportance to 
you—of lifeand death!” 

He.broke off the incoherent‘ sentonées, and ‘lelid)| 
out his, hands to Olive, - 

“ Hear me and forgive me! You.are the betrothad 
of—of—Morgan Verner, the heir, of Deaae H6llow !”? 

Olive turned pale, and laid hold of a chair, resting 
i apparently, in reality grasping the wood 
tightly. 

“It is so!” he said, approaching 4 step, then hesi- 
tating snd pacing to and fro.’ ** Miss Seymour !’’ he 
said, at last coming to a halt and regarding her with 
an expression almost: stern in its effort ‘to repress! 
emotion,’ I haveatast) before'me which surpasses; 
all I have ever: undertaken, Bear with: me; when 
I implore you-by all tliat I hold sacked in this world 
and the next, to cast away from you all thoughts of 
t .cr+this maxriage,’’ 

Olive looked at hii with wistful .cyes. 

* By all that is sacred you implore me to retract; 
wy word, to break .my promise, to.dishonour my 
pledge, By ‘all’ that ‘is* hononrablo ‘how can I do 
80? 


“ Honour is’a ‘word which’ bears ‘inany significa- 
tions? said” Rétiben his ‘voices trembling: "* Mts" 
Seymour, I have reasons, which, if I dared presume’ 
to place before you; 'youdaved nob,-you could ‘notiset! 


aside Believe: maj’? hovadded; iwithoa gesture, “I 

do not think of myself—and—and—my love. Yes, 

I haye loved, you, I,love you still ;.but that love-can) 
never be aught but barren and. useless I confess, and 

submit. I cast self aside$ by the Heaven above us: 
I think only of you when I ask you,.I implore you 

to cast this thing from you,” 

‘* These—these'reasohs !? murmured Olive, “ give 
them to me,” 

“T damot;” said’ Réuben, “Twill nét ‘shock ‘yout 
ears by theveeital of a bad man’s‘hertiless ‘vice and’ 
cruéliys Ladys I have’ come “froma death-betl elo- 
quent with a silent protest against the sacrifice which 
yourwill make of yourself af: you vmaury ‘Morgaati 
Verner.’? 

* Speak plainly ; Iamstrong. Ihave borne more 
than most women bear,’’ said Olive, looking,at him} 
With patient, woeful desperation. . “ Let me hear.” 

a 1 upon whom you intend to bestow your 

heart isa wre'ch, viley than the lowest, 
crimin#l—heartless, profiigaic, de : and I have 
come from the death-bed of one of his viei!ius., Mfss 
Seymour Olive, Morgan Verner must answer at 
thelast great day for the life-blootl of the poor art: 
lessigit]! whom you once liked, and whose face was 
once.the life and light of her poor father’s home. 





Poor Polly !” 


“ Polly.’ echoed; Olive,.as she sunk into the chair 
with clasped hands mud,averted:face.. — 

Reuben shood stern.and denouncings;, _, 

“Aye!” he said, then started ; for ab the moment 
oe ga between asob and a groanseemed to rise near 

im. 
‘ Olive did not hear it; or if she did; was too 
absorbed in her ewn stormy reflection to notice it: 

“He can never forgivé-mé?’~she murmured ; 
“never! Oh, Heaven! howcruclly we have wronged 
him! Oh, Reuben+noblé,imartyred Reubén Ff?’ 

“ What havo you tosay, now ?’”’ said Reuben, inan 
eager voice. ‘* Yow have seer the last of the heart- 
less wretch. You will not marry him !” 

o—" wrung hor hands'and tured her face to 
im, 

** Reuben;’you'do not knowall. I havo‘taket: him 
for bétter or wors¢; Iam sold+-sold ; self-sold, like 
a slave, and'in honourl dare not retract. ! 

“ Phen; sald ‘Reuben,’ drawing himself upy and 
turning away with ia gestwreof) despair,’ ** may 
Heaven have mercy) bn you! |He+~hiisey vile, tuerci- 
legs, will-have none! - Ife Wwill- drag- you down to his 
level, or crush tho liferout of. your theat.and 
leave you more: despairful .than.I am,.now — 
soulless, Oh, Olive! that word honour. will break 
your heatt and mine. I -have’said all—donesall; 
henceforth you,will never'sée my face again.: Faroe 
well!” and with’ his hand thrust in the breast of his 
coat, he ‘turned With! a gesture of ‘despair’ to lexve 
the vont. 

Olive'sprang to her fect: 

‘““No,° you shall ‘not'go; thas! You! have" bee 
crucllydnjared; youvare @ mityr--a herop and er: 
least''the-world shalh know! it. Ob, Reuben, have 
sumenpity.. Come!with ue to the Wali IT have 
much to tell you—mueh. 

“No!” saidReaben, ‘I have set. mygelf.a tusk: 
to! forget the woman who has wommy heart and 
throws her, life—which I would have ditd-tosave— 
away upon a.wretch lower than the brates! No; 
away with’ the past, I ajn. Reuben the Gipsy, aud I 
creep back.to my kith and kin!” 

‘© Nol? cried Olive,<‘‘it is false; nature contfa* 
dicts'you: Youd gipsyt’ You'base born,‘ froth’ the 
vileclay of the mob! No, Rewbens héar ‘mé now,’ 
While-T tell you-thas'yout are’ ourequal i botht—our 
superior in' wealthy: Youtre ue gipsty Reubelg yows 
are ‘nob Reuben the Gipsyj » butiwoKimestic Verner, 
Mister of Deand Hollow+Lordiof theGrangel’’” 

Rouben looked at'her and:turned pale. 

. “ Olive!” hegasped;,1 have-alarmeod-you, shocked 
you; you do no: know what yousay,. Ob! idiot that 
Thm! *f have driven her saad !” 

And he'sprang to the bell, Olive oaught his arm, 
with an hysterical laugh, 

“No, no! nomad! Donotring, Réabén! “It is 
trne.” See there! ’” anil she pointed to.a mirtorin’ 
which his stalwart, graceful ‘figure: was refitcted. 
‘There isthe Squireof Ddaue Hollow,’ the muster 4 
of| the Gratige Do*you doubé it!’ Look’at me~om 
Tinad Proofs, then!” cho oxclaimed,-quicity 3 and 
from some hiddém hiding place about ber she drew 
forth the precious packet which Welta had givew her, 

Reuben-passed his hand.acvoss his eyes, and stared 
filst.at her and then,at the packet. 

«T—I-—masier of the Grange. Am -I dreaming 2?” 

*¢ Look back!” cried Olive, grasping his arm...‘ Do 
you not remember a stormy night when alittlechikd. 
fi¢d, from an-uncle’s cruelty, and took. refuge in a 

ipsy’s. camp ?” 
Oedaben shook his head sadly. 

* Ah, no! I remember,” said Olive, with a tender. 
giance,‘and & soft sigh, “all that‘has gone from youl, 
Look “back“again: * Do'yowrenember a child riding 


ini a ting; ‘surroutided ‘by-a crowd’ of gaping, staring |’ 


faces} the child fallsone fave ?———” 

“Yes, yes!” said’ Robeén*' then)" in’a' quicker; 
stranger voiew:\ “One face—aehiki's* a» girl’s—an* 
angels! Al!” ' 

Olive shrank back before the gleam/of’joy in *his* 
eyes. R 

a olin wen-pyerviaesd I know itd | I see it now: 
Oh, sweet, dage; Lj loved.yoa then! ‘See!how-long I 
have boved you! And 1 wag thas boy 2’ 

“¢ Yes, the same; boy, whodled vo: the gipsies ; tint’ 
boy,, Who, transformed in name, and,,hue; but not! in 
nobility, of nature, was. Ernest Verner—Wijliaw 
Verner’s only son and heir!”’ sis 

‘* Great Heaven!’ is it possible’?’’ murmured Reu- 
ben.. “Then John Verrier is my unela, and my 
cousin, is—is~Morgan Verner P”! 

Olive bowed her head, 

* Even’so!” she said. 

Reuben took a took a turn to and fro, them stepped 
sudiienly, 

“ T cannotibelieve it~the world would not!” 

©The world shail!’ exclaimed’ Olive, raising her 
head, proudly. Hero are proofs” 





With trembling fingers sue untied the package,‘ 
‘Seo here !—tuese! —this document !—sigued dy: | 


:witnessesywho-are still diving !—still to be found!— 
who will come forward and prove that Reuben tho 
Gipsy,,ig no other than Ernest Verner! See this! 
—and this!, Can you doub: ?” 

* Welta still lives! Dear Welta! I saw him-last 
night!’ 

“Yea, Welta still lives; ho it was: who revealed 
the secréit! Ah, Reuben, what joy isaniue!- Through 
me, however indirectly, shall you be restored to 
rank and wealth !” 

“To you I owe far more than this!” exclaimed 
Reuben, turning to her. “To you. 1 owe all that 
makes life sweet! Olive, I shame‘no more to say 
that T love you! QOby. thank ‘Heaveii thatthat 

His voice broke. 

** Unworthy—still untworthy—I am not lower than 
the man who-has dared to approach! Yes,,Morgan 
‘Verner and I change places! Olive, I love you 
moré than life, more than Heaven! You will.not— 
you dare not withhold your heart from me! Oh, 
Olive; think of ‘the years, the bitter years that have 
passed! ‘Think of the days and nights* of barren 
longing aud despair! I have lovid you since tlie 
hour when your swect child-angel face shone from 
tlie crowd upon iy: young Jife! I have loved you 
through all these years! “I adored you then as the 
veriest heathen of old adored if waking and sleeping 
the.goddess. of his pagan! I have thougut of you 
ag ‘a wanderer lost in the desert thinks of a star 
towards which he lifts his dying eyes; I have en- 
shrixtd you fh my heéxrt, as the oue fair, sweet thing 
tue world held fairer than Heaven! Ab, Olive, do 
ydu wonder, that I dare tell you all this? Do you 
wonder that these tears fill me with no. shame ? 
They are tears ef a joy¥ too ineffable sto bo endured 
agother‘joys “are! Olivée,‘you are mine! At your 
febt I lay’my life—I lay it as'uaraservedly as thie life 
of: Reuben the ‘Gipsy was'prostrated! Do with me 
what you witl—but, do not, keep your love’ from me 
—do'not spurn mine!””” * 

As he had spoken, pouring out his‘ heart in hot, 
hurried words, be‘hadcunk on one knee before her, 
and now, with these last passionate words, ke caught 
her and Grew her down tdhim. 

Olivdé for ‘the’ space’ of a minute yielded to the 
exquisite delight of his grasp. 

Her headdrooped upon his shoulder, ‘her silken 
hal tottched+ with the light burhing ;touch of sym- 
paghy+his foré)aed. 

, or that minute Olive ‘resigned herself to the 
power dud mightof lowe: 

The next moment she aluiost'tore herself from his 
holg, and, rose to her feet. 

Hé looked up at lier with a sudden fear. 

Hér face was wiilte’ and, full ‘of that intense pain 
Which ohe suffefs when ths lips are forced to speak 
avalistithe prdmptings of the heart. 

fRetben! Go! “Leave mé! ‘I am weak as water 
fniyour hands! Oh, if you have any mercy—if you 
love“ine as you say—go!’ Leave me! All is lost— 
all is despair—my bLeart will bréak ! But my honeur! 
I cannot cast that away, and as your wifeI should 
dolso !” 

Reuben rose’ white and stern. 

Assniy wifo!” he said. 

“Yes,” sho went on, hosrsely, with, the low; clear 
actent of despsir, “ you have stepped into Morgan 
Verner's place!” He is poor, ‘you are now rich! He is 
& nonentity, youare muster of tlie Grange! If I desert 
hits now, and—and—tarn to you, what- will the 
world say ?”” 4 

“Confound ‘the world, ,and all its mockeries!” 
groaned Reuben, . a 

“It would say. that I had loved the Grange, and 
not its master; that I had changed with fortune, and 
had jilted Morgan Verner as his gald- had done!” 

“The world would spealr falsely !”” 

“¥és; but my Gonscience! Ab, Reuben, think! 
I pledged myself tv.bim, for I sold myself, aud we 
have rectived tiie price, If he saved Dingley, I pro- 
mised to be his wife. He fulfilled his part of the con- 
trhct, and I—I—am I to draw back and play the 
trickster, bécatise he,is, now poor, and you -have 
stepped into’ his place! No, bitter as the draught is, 
I must drink it, or be unworthy of my name—un- 
worthy of you! Reuben;'I love you—go!”’ 

‘Gu'lsaid Reubeu, eyeing her with flashing eyes. 
“Go, and leave you to marry Morgan Verner, tho 
batrayer of innocent women, the usurper of my 
estate 3 the proiligate-ourt” 

* Yes,” said Olive, “all this, and more; but Iam 
sold to himjyandtl catnot teat him!: I can die! 
That is my last chance now! I can die!” 

“ You are determined?’ said Reuben. “ You will 
become his“wife !’” 

Olive assented-by'a despatriul gesturo. 

* Good”? said Reuben, 

“Yes,” said‘ Olive, ‘tinidly stretching, out her 
hand; audtakiag’ his, while hereyes, hot and tearful, 
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were fixed wistfully upon his face. “Yes, Reuben 
—dear Reuben ! rd oo fate! Oh, I have loved 
you! Do not look so bitterly at me! Do not tempt 
me! Think how hard it is todo right—and keep me 
to it! I will marry him, and he ehall leave England. 
You—you will bo happy—you will be the master of 
the Grange, the joy and pride of all around you— 
and—and—oh, Reuben, it is hard to think of! But 
rhaps in after years, some good, sweet woman, 
tter than I, ob, far better than I, and worthier of 
‘ou !—”? 
’ “ Hush!” he said, hoarsely. “Do not insult my 
love for you! Be hard, crush my heart, but do not 
wring it with such a thought!” 

Then Olive covered her face with ber hands. 

‘‘Ttis hard!” she said. “Dutyis hard! At least 
I bave one reward! I shall see you in your right 
place, loved and respected! These proofs——” 

She stretched out her hand, but suddenly it was 
arrested by his. 

With a hard laugh, bitter and scornful, he caught 
up the package. 

“What!” he said. ‘Do you think that they shall 
have you for nothing? You are sold as a slave, you 
say! The price shall be paid! If you marry Mor- 
gan Verner you shall at least be mistress of the 
Grange! I am Reuben the Gipsy to the end of the 
chapter !”’ 

** No, no!” breathed Olive, her eyes flashing, “I 
will declare it to the world!’’ 

2 wee world will laugh st you—I shall deny 


‘The proofs!” said Olive. “I have the proofs!” 
“No! I have them!” said Reuben, with grim 
meaning. ‘ Theyshall not rob you of your wealth ! 
Within the hour they perish! Fear not, sweet 
cousin Morgan, that the lad your father used to beat 
and starve will ever rise from the grave your greed 
dug for him! He is buried for ever! You have 
robbed him of his love—you have taken his inherit- 
ance—you shall keep it!” 

With that he thrust the package into his bosom, 
and with folded arms confronted her. 

Aghast, benumbed by his determination, and the 
overthrow of her hopes, Olive stood stricken to 
stone. 

* No, no!’’ she gasped. ‘Give them to me !” 

* Renounce your vow!” said Reuben. “I will have 
all or none; I will not have place and power without 
you! It is for you to decide! 

“I cannot—my word—I have given it!” she re- 
torted, mad witi. despair, but inflexible as iron. 

Olive clang to him. 

“ Reuben, if you love me, do not blast my wishes! 
I have longed so for this hour! I mourned so when 
thoy told me you were dead—dead, on that awful 
road! My heart leapt, when I saw you, with joy to 
think that at last you would take your own! Oh, 
Reuben, give me the proofs !’’ 

He stood firm and immoveable, trembling inwardly 
at her touch, but immoveable. 

“No!” he said, sternly. “‘ What use is gold to 
me? Let him take it! It is I who say to you, 
‘go’ now! You torture me! Olive, I have loved 
you more than most men can love; I will bave you 
or nothing; I care for nothing else !” 

Olive uttered a low moan. 

It was suddenly re-echoed near them as it seemed. 

Reuben started, and half turned. 

As he did so, Olive slid her hand like a white soft 
serpent into his bosom, and seized the package. 

Then before he could recover from the shock of 
her audacity, she kissed the hand he had put up to 
catch hers, slipped from him, and vanished. 

He sprang to the door, and there in the half-dark 
he saw the figure of a man. 

Startled, enraged, he grasped him. 

The man raised a stick he held in his hand, and 
dealt Reuben a heavy blow. 

Reuben staggered and fell back into the room, and 
the man, with a low, unearthly chuckle, crept down 
the stairs. 

When Reuben rose, sick, bewildered and bare 
headed, he found that the night had closed in, and 
the house quiet as a tomb. 

For an hour he sat trembling and puzzled to decide 
—— all he had seen bad been the phantom of a 

ream, 


(To be Continued.) 





A PANIO AMONG SPONGE DIVERS. 





Mx. Vice-Consvt Jaco, writing from Beyront, 
says that the last crop of Turkey sponge was very 
deficient, and prices of ordinary and common sponges 
have greatly risen in consequence. The deficiency 
is attributed to a panic among tiie divers, caused by 





the appearance in the neighbourhood of Batroun, 
Mount Lebanon, the chief eponge fishing locality, of 
& sea monster, alleged to have been equal in size to 
a small boat, Its actual depredations among the 
divers appear at the present time to have been limited 
to one man, whom he is said to have swallowed 
whole. 





A WOMAN’S DEVOTION, 
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CHAPTER II. 


For the next six weeks Eleanor toiled on, heartlessly 
and hopelessly, seoing Randolph occasionally, hear- 
ing now and then a maudlin account of his luck, but 
oftener judging, from his lowering brow and angry 
tones, that his fortunes were running low. Her 
uncle and his family had long ago left town, and she 
felt a sense of loneliness and desolation which she 
had never before experienced. 

As the winter progressed she could but see that 
Randolph was growing more and more desperate. 
Argue with herself as she might, it was still clear to 
her that the money which her uncle had given him 
had done him more harm than good. It had 
encouraged him in evil habits, and now that, as he 
phrased it, fortune had again deserted him, he was 
more hardened in evil than ever before. She began 
herself to be almost afraid of him during the occa- 
sional visits which he paid her, and to listen with 
more and more of apprehension to the vague threats 
which from time to time he threw out. 

At last she could no longer conceal from herself 
that he was ripe for any dangerous enterprise, and 
she lived in daily apprehension of what might 
happen. She knew very well that her uncle, before 
leaving the city, had confidentially warned the officers 
of several banks where he thought Randolph might 
be most likely to attempt to pass forged papers, and 
had taken the pains to call in all his legitimate notes, 
and to leave with the proper officers a detailed 
account of his affairs, which would make it impossi- 
ble for anyfplan of forgery to succeed. She believed, 
too, that in any event Randolph would not be too 
harshly dealt with. But her winter’s experience had 
changed her views somewhat concerning the expe- 
diency of rigorous measures. ° 

“It seems to me,” she often said to herself, “that 
a sort of madness has seized upon him. If he could 
be arrested in his guilty career, and given time for 
reflection, it does seem that he must become aware 
of his folly, and repent of it.” 

Randolph had been away from home for more than 
a week, and Eleanor was growing pale and thin from 
apprehensions concerning him, when there appeared 
one day at her door a gentleman whom she did 
not know. 

He wore ordinary citizen's dress, but after a slight 
apology proceeded to question her concerning her 
brother, in a way that left little doubt of his 
authority. 

“T wish,” he said, “that you would believe me 
your friend, and deal frankly and fairly with me. I 
am convinced that it would be for the best good of all 
concerned.” » 

“T do not doubt you,” said Eleanor, “and I have 
nothing whatever to conceal. My brother has been 
in dangerous courses for a long time, and during the 
past winter I have feared the worst for him. I am 
prepared to hear that he is in the custody of the law, 
and I shall be very glad to consult with any one 
who may have him in charge concerning what had 
best be done with him.” 

She was pale, but very firm, and although the 
officer feared that at any moment her overstrained 
composure might give way, he could but admire the 
courage and capacity which she displayed. : 

“The simple truth is, madam,” he said, “ that 
your brother has used a gentleman’s name unlaw- 
fully. Fortunately he was detected in time to avoid 
the most serious consequences, and we are instructed 
by your uncle, who is the party mainly interested, to 
follow your advice implicitly in the management of the 
case. Mr. Harding is pleased to express the greatest 
confidence both in your judgment and your integrity, 
and telegraphs us that while if he were here and able 
to judge of the case in detail, he should no doubt 
follow his own convictions, in the present case he 
prefers to leave it all with you.” 

Tears sprang to Eleanor’s eyes. 

“Dear uncle!” she said. “He is very good, but 
it is dreadful responsibility. I cannot decide at 





once. May I have a day in which to think of it?” 

“ Most certainly—a week, if you choose. He is 
now in the debtors’ prison, where he is comfortable, 
and has time for reflection. I can scarcely think he 
could be in a better place. Mr. Harding will be 
responsible for his maintenance, and I advise you to 
act with deliberation. Meantime, if I can assist you 
in any way, do not fail to call upon me.” 

With that he left her. 

Eleanor took one hour for meditation and prayer. 
Then dressing herself carefully, she set out to seo her 
brother. 

She was admitted to him without difficulty. It 
required but a glance to show her that his attitude 
was still sullen and defiant. 

“ Well,” he said, “I hope you are satisfied now 
with the fruit of your doings.” 

“ Randolph,” she said, calmly, “I cannot imagine 
why you impute your misfortunes tome. Surely I 
have tried by every means in my power to save you 
from yourself.” 

“ You need not try to deceive me,” he said. “I 
know very well that the officers would not have been 
so perfectly prepared to suspect me, if you had not 
put them on my trail. One-of them the same as 
confessed to me that they had been put upon the 
lookout for me by old Harding before he left. 

Eleanor found that it was of no use whatever to 
argue with him, or even to plead. She confined 
herself, therefore, simply to making inquiries con- 
cerning his comfort, and found that although he 
keenly felt the deprivation of his customary 
stimulants, he had in reality nothing to complain of. 
Then with many kind words she left him. 

It was a week before she visited him again. She 
had determined in the meantime, when she did go, to 
say as little as possible to him concerning his present 
situation, but rather to direct his thoughts to his own 
happy and innocent youth. 

She found it difficult at first to do this, but after a 
time his mind, wearied it would seem with the con- 
templation of the present, turned with something of 
relief to the past. 

Eleanor had given positive orders, and her orders 
were obeyed, that nc one should be admitted to his 
cell but those who came with her permission. 

In this way she had been able to cut him off from 
all avenues of communication with his old associates, 
and having once’ been able to direct his mind towards 
healthy channels of action, she followed up her 
advantage by sitting with him some hours of every 
day, carrying often her drawing or other work, and 
so interesting him in her occupations. 

In the midst of these faithful labours she received 
a letter from abroad. 

It was written by Marmaduke Felton, at the 
request of her uncle, who was too much absorbed in 
the care of his wife to have time for letters. 

Mrs. Harding, the letter said, was very ill at 
Cairo. 

Miss Lardner had proved a failure, and would 
return on the next steamer. 

If Eleanor could feel it in any degree consonant 
with her duty, her uncle begged that she would 
come to them immediately, as her aunt’s life might 
depend upon good nursing, and such care as she 
needed it was quite impossible to procure where they 
were. 

Poor Eleanor’s heart was terribly torn by this 
letter, but she never doubted what her decision must 
be 


Only if she refused this appeal of her uncle, she 
could not consent that Randolph should be any longer 
a charge upon him. 

She must manage so to economise in her own 
living as to be able to meet Randolph’s expenses 
also. 

It would be at the cost of much overwork and 
some curtailing of her hours with Randolph, but 
honour and independence required it, and it must 
be done. 

Her first duty was to write a long letter to her 
uncle, giving in detail her convictions of duty and 
her reasons for them. 

It was a remarkable letter, inspired with a pure 
and high devotion which are rarely found in this 
world. 

Neither her uncle nor Marmaduke Felton were 
able to read it without tears. 

When it was finished she went to Randolph, and 
communicated the fact of her uncle’s message and 
her reply ; reading to him such portions of the letter 





iw she judged it best for him to be made acquainted 
with. 
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Even Randolph was at length sensibly touched. 

Eleanor,” he said, “‘ why do you not give me up? 
Let me go to the dogs in my own way, and you take 
your comfort. My uncle. would do well by you if 
you were to goto him now. Leave me, I entreat you, 
and take advantage of your good fortune.” 

“Randolph,” she said, quietly, ‘I have never 
believed in any good fortune apart from a steady 
adherence to duty and honour. You have the first 
claim upon me of any living being. I cannot ignore 
that claim. I shall stay with you until I am better 
satisfied than I can be at present, that you will be as 
well off without me as with me.” 

Randolph bowed his head and wept. 

“Tf I had been as faithful to you, Eleanor,” he 
said, “‘as you were to me, we might both of us have 
been better off than we are to-day.” 

The months wore away, and Randolph ceased his 
importunities to he allowed to leave the prison. 

When he saw how faithfully Eleanor laboured for 
his support, he began to feel some ambition to labour 
for himself, and by an arrangement with the warden 
of the prison he was enabled in part to pay his own 


way. 

When at last he held in his hand a gold coin, which 
he had won by hard and honest labour, Eleanor 
noticed with delight that a genuine glow of satisfac- 
tion and pride liglted up his face. 

“T like the looks of that,” he said. “It is better 
than any money I ever won at the gaming table.” 

After that the joys of a Paradise could not have 
tempted Eleanor from her duty, 

But the summer heats were telling fearfully upon 
her slender frame. 

Often her work was prolonged till late into the 
night, and the sultry August morning found her 
weary and. unrefreshed. 

She began to fear she would not have strongth to 
endure to the end. 

In the meantime Mrs. Harding was much better, 
and the party would return in October. 

Eleanor looked forward to this event with bright 
anticipations, for Randolph's reformation was so fur 
advanced that she felt her uncle’s presence would be 
a great reinforcement to them both. 

When he came he was indeed amazed at the 
change wrought in his nephew. 

“ Eleanor,” he said, ‘“‘ my dear girl, I believe that 
your probation is over, and that you have won your 
reward. Randolph is, I do believe, a changed, nay, 
a saved man. And now I have one more pro; osition 
to make to you, and this time it is, I trust, 
such @ on2 a3 you can consistently accept. Your 
aunt and I have not mavy years remaining to us. I 
do not ask you to come to our house for a home, 
because I do not think that would be best for 
Randolph, and I have learned at last that no amount 
of worldly advantage will tempt you from your duty. 
But near us I own a small house which I shall make 
over to you. It will be comfortably furnished, and 
I desire you and Randolph to take possession of it, 
I have already offered him a position which ho is 
quite able to fill, if he is, as I think, willing to give 
his best energies to business. The salary of it will 
support the house. I shall make you an allowance, 
for I cannot consent to see you working your life 
out any longer. You must have rest and recreation, 
and you need not feel any sense of dependence, for 
your aunt fully agrees with me that your company, 
aud such help as you can render her in the way of 
companionship, will be worth far more to us than 
such a salary as I hope to induce you to accept. 
And, in conclusion, “he added, with a smile, “I 
lave to say that this time I shall not take ‘no’ for 
an answer. My will in this matter is to be your 
law.” 

Eleanor smiled with tears in her eyes. 

“Dear uncle,” she said, “how shall I ever 
acknowledge your goodness ?” 

“ By accepting it fully, and making the most of it,” 
he replied. ‘ What I am doing is of very slight im- 
portance compared with what you have done. 
Randolph's ruin would have been a personal grief 
and shame to me. His restoration is a matter of 
deep gratitude, and so to me personally you have 
dove an inestimable service. But that is, after all, a 
slight matter compared with the saving of a life. 
We are all indebted to you, Eleanor, for an example 
of high and devoted courage such as is seldom dis- 
played in this world.” 

Mr. Harding’s plan was carri:d out to the letter, 
and Randolph proved himself indeed a saved man. 


Before many years he brought a gentle and de- 
voted wife to the cotiage, which, by this time, 








Eleanor was ready to make over to him, for she was 
now Mrs. Marmaduke Felton, and had a house of 
her own, the gift of her uncle upon her wedding 
day. J. W. 








THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Ex.i0T bounded forward like @ madman in pursuit 
of the fleeting carriage, Bathurst fell behind, but 
the Hindoo coachman shot forward, passing them 
both, running with the speed of a deer and soon 
vanishing beyond their sight and hearing into the 
mist and darkness. 

At every step, Elliot expected to come upon the 
wreck of the mercLant’s chariot. 

The sound of Maya’s shrill screams had died away. 
Still, as he pressed onward, panic-stricken, he found 
no sign of disaster. After a mile of progress, his 





speed subsided into a rapid walk, but he did not 
pause until he had reached the vicinity of the race 
ground. 


Here, at the junction of the road passing below 
the race ground, and joining the Lower Circular 
Road, he found the coachman exploring the road by 
the feeble flicker of matches, whose light went out 
almost immediately in the drizzling rain. ‘ 

“*T can’t find the track of the carriage, master,’’ 
the Hindoo said, humbly. “ I thought it turned off 
in the direction of the Cooly Bazaar, and I ran half- 
way to the fort before I discovered my mistake. I 
see nothing of the track here, There have been so 
many carriages this evening, and this rain has blotted 
out the tracks——”’ 

At this point Wolsey Bathurst came up. 

His box of vesta matches was brought into requisi- 
tion, but especial track of the merchant’s chariot 
could not be distinguished. 

** What are we to do?” cried Elliot. ‘‘ We must 
divide our forces. You, Bathurst, must take the 
Lower Circular Road. I—~” 

* And all this time what is become of the two 
girls?” ejaculated Bathurst. “If anything has 
happened to Lady Katharine—if she’s killed, Elliot 
—I’ll never dare face Lord Tregaron! After finding 
and resucing her, to lose her thus——”’ 

‘‘ We have not lost her !” declared Elliot, trying to 
speak clamly. ‘‘ There was aman upon the box—who 
was he, coachman ?”’ 2 

‘I don't know, master. He wasastranger. He 
asked for a ride, and as the night was dark, I gave it 
to him,” lied the Hindoo, glibly. 

“You did not know him?’ exclaimed Wolsey 
Bathurst, angrily. “ What business had you to take 
up a stranger in that fashion ?” 

‘* At any rate, the man may have been able to get 
the horses under control,” suggested Elliot. “You 
must have been mistaken, coachman. If the axle- 
tree or traces had been broken the carriage would 
have been left somewhere on the road before this. 
The carriage and harness must be sound. And, if 
so, the stranger you took on the box would soon be 
able to get the horses under control. The footman 
was in his place. Bathurst, I begin to think that we 
have been over-alarmed—that the young ladies will 
be found unharmed. 

** Then why don’t the carriage turn about for us ?” 
growled Bathurst. 

‘Perhaps the young ladies were so frightened,”’ 
said the coachman, “‘that, knowing you were safe, 
gentlemen, they ordered the carriage to be driven on 
to the hotel.” 

“It is possible,” said Bathurst. ‘And here we 
are in evening dress in the rain, with thin boots on, 
at midnight, with all this distance before us.” 

The maledictions he uttered must have been edify- 
ing to a denizen of the lower spheres, 

“T am sure,” said Elliot, uneasily, “ that if the 
horses were gotten under control the young ladies 
would have returned in search of us. There is some- 
thing wrong; as we are nearer the hotel than Banyan 
Villa, let us hurry on and see if by any chance they 
have returned to our lodgings.” 

The proposition met with favour. Indeed, no 
other course was open to them at the moment. They 
could not go wandering about in the darkness upon 
strange roads, without a track to guide them, and 
without a light to see the track, if one were dis- 
covered. So they pushed briskly in the direction of 
the Esplanade, the coachman taking the lead. 

They had reached the upper end of the race-course 
when they heard the sound of wheels, and a carriage 
came slowly towards them through the gloom. 

The coachman uttered an exclamation. 

“It is the chariot!’’ cried Bathurst, in a tone of 
infinite relief. ‘* They have stopped the horses, and 
turned about to pick us up.” 


—- —~ 


The approaching vehicle turned ont to be Mr. 
Bathurst's carriage. The footman was upon the box, 
He drew up at sight of the little group, and de- 
scended to the ground. 

Elliot ran to the chariot-door and looked within. 
He saw nothing of the two young girls. He called 
to them; there was no answer. 

“The young ladies are not here!’’ he exclaimed, 

aghast. “ What docs this mean? Where are 


Thus sharply interrogated, the footman told a 
pitiful story. He said that the horses, frightened 
at the slamming of the coach door, had run away, 
that the vehicle had whirled from side to side with 
terrible force, that the stranger had kept his seat on 
the box and managed to grasp the reins, and that the 
horses had finally been stopped in their mad career, 
and a young ladies had beeh preserved and unin- 

ured. 

Me But where are they ?” demanded Elliot, in an 
agony of suspense. 

“ They were so frightened, master,” said the coach- 
man, “ that they insisted on getting out of the car- 
riage as soon as the stranger stopped the horses. 
They would not ride farther. They were afraid of 
the hors.s, especially the least slender one,” mean- 
ing Maya. “ The axle-tree is broken, see, master, 
and the trace is pulled out.” 

He hastened to take down one of the carriage 
lamps and to light it. 

* But theyoung ladies,” persisted Elliott. 

“ Oh! they they are safe, master,’’ answered the 
footman, flashing the lantern in front of the chariot, 
“ You see the accident? It’sa mercy we were not 
all killed!’ 

Bathurst examined the axle-tree and trace. They 
were broken and had been roughly tied together 
with twine. 

“ I mended them,” explained the footman. ‘‘ They 
will hold together till I get to the villa!’’ 

“The accident was a bad one,” interrupted 
Bathurst, and he wondered the results were not 
terrible. ‘* And now, tell ma, where are the young 
ladies ?” 

“They got out, sir, and refused to ride a step 
further,” said the footman. ‘‘They said they 
would go on foot, As the hotel was nearer them 
be master’s house, they concluded to go to the 
hotel.”” 

** Have they gone on alone, at this hour ?’’ demanded 
Bathurst. 

“No, master. 
them. 

* The stranger? Do you know who hv is ?” 

‘*No, master. He is a civil person, but I never 
saw him before,” 

“Why did you not guide them yourselt, if they 
insisted on going on foot to their hotel?” demanded 
Elliot sharply. 

**And leave the horses and carriage toa strange 
man whom I have never seen before?” ejaculated the 
footman. “The young ladies could protect them- 
selves, but the horses could not. My duty was to 
my master, sir. I couldn’t leave my master’s pro- 
perty. The man will take good care of the young 
ladies. I heard one of them tell him that she was 
a great English lady, the daughter of an English 
rajah, and immensely wealthy. She said that he 
raust take good care of her and she would reward him 
herself. : 

“Tmprudent Maya!’’ exclaimed Bathurst. ‘She 
actually, in her ignorance, t:mpts the man to rob 
her.” 

Elliot, troubled and uneasy, yet maintaining an out- 
ward calmness, sprang into the carriage, calling upon 
Bathurst to follow him. 

‘“¢ Drive to the hotel,” he commanded. “ And follow 
the route taken by the young ladies. Keep the lamps 
lighted. Forward!” 

Bathurst sprang in and slammed the door. Tho 
evachman mounted beside the footman upon the box, 
the vehiclo turned about and moved in the direction 
of the hotel. 

The horses proceeded slowly, the two young gentle- 
men kept a vigilant look out upon either side of the 
road, but they saw nothing of the young ladies or 
their guide. They arrived at the hotel, and 
questioned the night-porter. The young ladies had 
not returned. ‘To assure themselves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, they went up to the private 
parlour of the two girls. The old Hindoo nurse of 
Sinda answered their summons, and declared to 
them thatshe had not seen her young mistress since 
the early evening. Jalla’s horror and consternation 
at the disappearance of Sinda was terrible to behold. 
Leaving her to her wailings and her anguish, the 
young gentlemen rushed down the stairs again and 
resumed their search. 

They re-entered the carriage and went out again 
in the direction of the Esplanade. They returned 


The stranger undertook to guide 





to the hotel, disheartened and unsuccessful, and 
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learnedthat the missing girls had not yet arrived at 
their lodgings. 

By this time both young men were thoroughly 
frightened. 

Maya’s imprudencey in «talking of her rank and 
wealth to a supposed “stranger filled them with mis- 
givings. : 

“Perhaps it is all right yet,” said Wolsey 
Bathurst, trying to convinco himself against his 
judgment. “ The girls would naturally have become 
tired. They have been delicately: nurtured. They 
could not stand the walk, and have very probably 
gone into some house to rest.” 

“ At this hour ?” ‘ 

“It doesn’t. seem ‘probable, that’s a fact,” said 
yonng Bathurst. ‘Bat you.may be sureno harm 
can have happened to them. Why should a way- 
faring man injure two'young 4adios ?” 

Wayfaring men are very likely to be thieves,” said 
Elliot. © “ 'There’s ~ something ' wrong, ‘frightfally 
wrong in the case, Bathurst. I shall go to the 
nearest police station at’ oncoand have men sentiout 
to carry on the search !” 

“You think the affair so serious? Come on 
then !” 

They re-entered the earriage and drove to a police 
station. Elliot stated the case and offered a liberal 
reward for the recovery of the missing girls. Men 
were despatched atonce-to leck for them. Elliot 
then drove back to the hotel, but neither Sinda nor 
Maya had put in an appearance. 

“ Back again towards the Esplanade !” commanded 
Elliot, flinging himself again into the carriage. 
“ We must find them, Bathurst !”” , 

They drove back to the grand piazza in the vicinity 
of Fort William. 

The drizzling mist still filled the air; the night 
was dark, and the sickly gleam of the carriage: lamps 
could not penetrate far into the gloom. 

But the young man’s keen glances detected every 
object by the way side, and they beheld-no slender 
figures wandering onward, no Hindoo wayfarer, no 
sign of human life other than their own. 

‘Let us return to Banyan Villa,”’ urged young 
Bathurst. ‘‘You-see, Elliot, the poor girls may 
have missed us insome way. Or they may-have be- 
come frightened, or their guide may ‘not have known 
the whereabouts of the hotel, and'they may have 
gone back to my father’s house.” 

“It is possible !’’said Elliot, briefly. ‘* Let ug go 
back to the villa.” 

The drive was porformed in silence. 

The gar len gates were found to be still open, but 
the lights were all out in the garden, and the mansion 
was wrapped in darkness, 

‘*They are not here ;’’ ejaculated Elliot, “There 
is no light.’’ 

Yet he elighted:and pulled the house-bell vigour- 
ously, startling the household. 

A porter appeared, rubbing his eyes. 

The young men demanded to sed Mr.’ Bathurst, 
and the merchant presentlycame ‘into the hall in 
dressing-gown and slippers, looking -as if aroused 
from a sound sleep. 

The visitors hastily told ‘their story. Nothing 
could have exceeded their-host’s dismay, He hurried 
out to the carriage, examined the breken axle-tree 
and trace, and expressed hissonse of amazement that 
the inmates of the carriage had not-been killed. 
Then he questioned his servants and reproved them 
sharply for having ellowed # stranger to mount the 
box beside his coachman, : 

And then he ordered the vehicle to the stables, 
adding : 

“Let a fresh pair of horses be put to.another carri- 
age, and bring them around to the door as quickly 
as possible !’’ 

As his servants departed, he exclaimed: 

“IT shall, of course, join in this search.’ Come ‘in, 
Mr.. Elliot. Come in, Wolsey. I won’t detain you 
long while I dress. We shall find the young ladies 
safe and well, no doubt, at the hotel. But what a 
risk they have run! Poor young Lady Katharine! 
She willsoon learn that. it is not advisable to boast of 
wealth to a wayside tramp,” 

He ushered his guests into the® library, which the 
servants had lighted, then hurried te his own room. 
Hot coffee was brought in almost immediately, and 
wine and biscuits, 

Elliot drank acup of strong coffee ; Bathurst. drank 
freely of the wine. 

The merchant speedily returned fully dressed, a 
carriage with fresh horses was brought around, and 
they hurried away to Calcutta, 

Upon returning tothe hotel they learned that the 
young ladies had not appeared, and they drove tothe 
police-station, 

Here no news awaited them, The scouts had not 
returned from their search. 

The night was ono of keen and prol 
Armané Elliot. peetenard nainy $0 

He-thought of Sinda in peril and his sous was sick 








within him. He fancied at times that/he cold heat 
hercry to him forchelp;and he was almost numddened 
atthe illusion. .\He thought, too, of Lord Tregaron, 
of the anguish in store for him if Lady Katharine 
should not be found alive, and he felt that he would 
rather die than carry tidings to the carl of his sudden 
and mysterious second bereavement, 

“ But it will all come out right, I know it will!” 
he said to himself, yet with something of the 
energy of despair. “The girls-cannot be lost. We 
shall find them by morning. The earl’s daughter 
cannot have<been found to be lost again in this 
manner.’”? 

The long, dreary night passed at last, and a.cheer- 
less, rainy morning dawned, and still the, girls were 
not found, 

The police officers who. had been sent to .look: for 
them returned without having obtained the faintest 
clue to their movements. 

Elliot returned to the hotel alone’at daybreak and 
went upstairs to comfort old Falla, 

The sight of his haggard, blue eyes, and his hand- 
some olive face, blanched and woe-worn, were’ more 
of comfort to her than any words he could have 
spoken. 

She~ gave “way “to tears and moans for ‘some 
mcments, in spite of her efforts at self-command, but 
Elliot’s voice, grave and sorrowful, presently calmed 
her, 

“You must’ keep up your courage, Falla,” he 
said. “We shall find her. A young lady—two 
young ladies—cannoi disappear and leave. no~trace 
behind, ; 

The Hindoo woman shuddered and gave way again 
to her anguish. 

“'Phe Hoogly is near and its waters are deep!” she 
moanec, “1f my darling has been robbed and flung 
in the river, her body may bo even now floating ‘out 
to sea. Oh! my lamb, my precious young mistress, 
light of my eyes, where are you ?”’ 

Elliot’s lips quivered. 

* Hush, Falla,”’ he said gently, ‘I loved her too. 
I will find her if she lives, And I know that she 
lives. Heaven would not let her be harmed; she is 
80 young, so pure, so good.”’ 

He turned away, hastening to his own room. 

His breakfast was brought up to him. He could 
not eat, but ho drank plentifully of strong coffee, 
and then hurried forth again into the streets. 

The Bathursts, father and son, were pursuing their 

quest together. “Elliot proceeded directly to the 
office of the chief of polics, gained admittance, 
obtained an interview with the chiéf, and stated his 
case. 
** You will do well to engage the services of 
‘Kalloo again,’’ was the advice he received. “Ina 
difficult case like this, where native cunning is at 
work, we cannot do better than employ Kalloo; on 
the principle of ‘set a thief to-catch a thief!’ ‘He 
knows the natives thoroughly.” * 

Kalloo, who had returned to’ his former parsuits 
immediately upow his return to Calcutta, was sum- 
mored. Elliot told his story over again, the Parsee 
hearkening to it without comment. 

‘*The young laflies aro not dead!” Kalloo de- 
elared, when the young Englishman had finished. 
“Leave the matter in my hands, master, and I will 
find them for-you. If you pursue your inquiries 
after them, you will ruin my chances !” 

Kalloo’s confident manner impressed our hero 
strongly. 

“ What shall I do ?%he asked. 

“Go to your hotel and try to sleep. ~You-look 
ill. Tell‘Mr. Bathurst that you shall do nothing 
more—that-you can do nothing more. And leave 
the rest to me. “Within twenty-fours hours, _ the 
young ladies shall be back at their hotel !”” 

Our hero felt an instinctive coafidence in the 
Parsee, whose shrewdness and keenness he had 
already tested, 

“You cannot do better, Mr. Elliot, than to act 
upon Kalloo’s advice,” said the chief of police. 
**Do just as he says. Relinquish every effort to 
‘carry on your search, and. leave the matter in his 
hands !” 

Thus urged, Elliot acquiesced. After some further 
conversation with the Parsee, he returned to his 
lodgings. 

Wolsey Bathurst came in at a later hour,.tired 
and discouraged. He also -had relinquished this 
search, 

“My father knows the town and the people: so 
well that Lhave left the matter in his hands,’’, ho 
declared, gloomily. ‘* But he thinks, Elliot, that 
the two girls have been robbed and murdered: by 
that miserable tramp, and that their bodies.,.havo 
been flunginto the Hoogly !’” 

“T will not believe it, Wolsey !’’ cried Elliot. “TI 
shall not cease to hope. natil——” 

“ Until their bodies are found? That may nevor 
be. ‘Their bodies may be consumed by crocodiles, 
or sunk in the river, or carried outtosea. To think 





that we found Lady: Katharino to lose her like this | 
The earl. has received.our, telegrams, he knows that 
his daughter is found; heis«lready proclaiming 
the, glad tidings.far and. near. How can we break 
+o him her mysterious loss, her strange and awful 
fate ?”’ 

“ We cannot; we need not, at present. We must 
exhaust every effort to discover her before we hint 
the news to. him.” 

“ But what can we do? “What shall you‘do?” 

Elliot remembered Kalloo’s advice. 

*T shall not do anything myself at present,” he 
replied. ‘* I must wait for the action of others who 
know the country: better. I think your father may 
succeed in tracing ‘the girls, Where can they be? 
Oh, Bathurst, surely they are not dead ?”’ 

But no tidings came of the lost ones. 

The night..deepened. .Bathurst returned to the 
hotel dejeeted, convinced that the.girls were dead. 
Elliot sat by his parlour window, and a dread and 
— despair settled down upon his soul like a black 

all 


“ Gan they be dead?” he whispered to himself. 
“© Gan Sinda—Sinda, whom I love—can she be lost 
tome forever in this world? Is that. bright hair 
tossing on the sea to-night? Are the sweet eyes 
shut in death? |Oh!+Heaven save and keep her, 
> oa her.back to me! I cannot believe her 

ead !”? 


Yet his despair: mocked his words. 
(To be continued.) 








A Usrervut Trem—Mr. Morgan, resident in Brazil, 
cites ina recent report, the carnouba tree, a species of 
palm as one of the most valuable vegetable pro- 
ductions of the country, It flourishes without cul- 
ture at Bahia, Rio Grande do Norte, and other well 
known localities, resists drought, and always appears 
green and. luxuriant. Its roots. possess properties 
similar to those of the sarsaparilla. ‘The. trunk fur- 
nishes @ superior fibre. When the tree is young, it 
yields wine, vinegar, a saccharine matter and a 
species of gum closely resembling sago. Its wood is 
excellently suited for the manufacture of musical in- 
struments, as well as for tubes and conduits for 
water. The pulp of the fruit is very palatable, and 
the oily nut roasted and: pulverised is a good subsii- 
tate for coffee, The trunk also yieldsa flour similar 
to maizena. With the«straw, hats, brooms, and 
baskets are made, and over half a millien dollars 
worth of it are exported to Engladd yearly... Lastly, 
& wax, used jin.the manufacture of.candies, is ex- 
tracted from the leaves. ‘ 








DOT’S MOTHER; 
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THE QLD HOUSE AT RUGBY. 
si ig tes 


Home.again after these many years, and: what 
weariness lay in the road we had travelled to find it! 

I call it home, and home it was, though im all the 
town there lived not one:creature with whom I could 
claim even the most distant relationship. 

But my father. had been for many years the Rector 
of Ragby, and in its pretty little parsonage I had 
been born. 

There, too, we had lived till I was twelve years of 
age, and'then my mother dying, my father had grown 
restless and dissatisfied, and had sought and obtained 
a call from another parish. 

Life in-town,; he-had thought, would conduce to his 
mental ‘improvements perhaps,-too, poor man, he had 
thought that in # wider sphere of usefulness his 
talents would win«more worthy ‘recognition ; and so 
we. had moved from the:dear rural home at Rugby to 
the noisy manufacturing town of Wolverhampton, 
where we had indeed a larger church, a more elegant 
home, and many: more caresand perplexities than we 
had even known at Rugby. 

We remained but a few. years—twoor! three—at 
Wolverbampton. 

After that my fathergrew restless,and.morese, and 
we moved from parish to:parish, often’ remaining no 
more than a year in a place, till at length my father, 
worn out by care and discontent, fell into. a.slow de- 
cline; and at twenty I found myself an orphan with 
only two’ hundred pounds, the remnant of my 
mother’s fortune, in hand, and the care of my.crip- 
pled brother. 

Alex was ‘fifteen when father died, and from his 
infirmity, as helpless physically as a babe of months. 

But be had a clear brain and a warm, and truo 
heart. 

It seemed as if nature, in compensation of his de- 
formity, hadjendowed him with the very ravest qua- 





lities of mind and soul, 
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} And through all. our’ troubles it had come ‘to! pass 
that Alex had always been my:one joy and edmfort. 
The love which bound us two together-was as tender 
and strong, I truly believe, as two human hearts can 
feel. 
When, therefore, the officers of the church over 
which my fatherihad been: settled came to condole 
with;usafter his funeral,and each and every one of 
them insisted that there: was no ‘way for us to get 
along but to consent to a separation—that is, to-seud 
Alex. to:a charitable: institution; ‘while I went out 
governessing, or sought some equally dependent life 
—+we very naturally shrank from them:as‘from évil 
advisers. 

‘* No, gentlemen,”’ I sdid, *E shall neverconsent 
to -be separated from my “brother, ‘ Indeed, I think 
to both of us-death would be far preferable to~such 
a separation. "We do not ask‘to Hive in luxury ; ‘we 
can do very well with the plain necessitios of life; so 
long-as we have-each other, but separation is not for 
an instant‘to- be thought-of.” 

**Very:well, Miss Benson,” said the senior warden, 
‘you have made your choice, I perceive; and are too 
self-willed to be guided by the advice of your elders. 
The years‘may bring you wisdom, but you will un- 
derstand that, having rejected our advice, you 
cannot be supposed to have any farther claim upon 
us 


But the other warden wasa little kinder. Ie did 
not really seem s0 well satisfied with the opportunity 
of washing his hands clear of us. 

“May | ask, Miss Isabel,” ho said, not -unkindly, 
. ce formed any plans, and if so, what they 
are P” 

“Certainly,” I said. “I shall ke glad to tell you 
what we mean to do, and to ask your advice concern- 
ing some of the details of our plans. I want to go 
back to Rugby, the town in which I was born, and 
where my father spent the greater portion of his 
professional life. It is a quiet rural place, where our 
expenses may be very light, and still not hinder one’s 
self-respect, It is a-healthy place, a pure, ‘bright 
atmosphere for Alex, and a place: where I too shall 
thrive. For, though you may not have noticed it, 
the trials of these last few years have not been with- 
out their effect upon me physically, and I think a 
year or two of governessing would send me into con- 
sumption, I have remaining-of my mother’s fortuno 
nearly two hundred pounds, which in that: place will 
buy us a little house, simple enough, no doubt, but 
sufficient for our wants, with land enough to keep a 
cow and some chickens. We have furniture enough 
to niake it very comfortable; in fact, I think rather 
more than we shall. want,.and I:should like to dis- 
pose of certain articles, and so-raise money enough 
to pay the expenses of our removal. Once there, I 
hope to obtain from our old: friends. sifficient em- 
ployment of some sort to.defray our: sma}l- expenses. 
At first. [ shall try to:obtain sewing. ‘If I find, as 
many friends as I-trust I mayyit-is possible I may be 
able to'start a small.day school. \ Alex is well taught, 
and he-could sit-in his:chair and teach: small: classes 
very: well; which. would-be a-great delight’to him. 
You-see 1 have thought the matter over very care- 
fully and prayerfully, and it-seems to me-to be my 
duty to keep Alex, and:to make the most that is pos- 
sible of ‘his life. In:some-way I: feel-sure’ Heaven 
will: open-to him a -path- of ‘usefulness-that will re. 
lieve his life of -the great burden ‘of dependence, 
— child as he is, he already” begins painfully to 

eel.” 

When I had finished, F think Mr, Athol,felt & little 


-ashamed-of his-rude speech. “Certainly Mr. Marvin, 


= second speaker, was warmly interested in my 
plans. 

‘“*Thave acquaintances in Rugby,’? he said. “I 
will go'down there at once, and make preparations 
for yourremoval. Is there any place in, particular 
which you have in mind and would like to buy 2” 

My face grew very hot then, and for the first time 
T hesitated to be frank, But it seemed that Ho lind 
put it into this man’g heart to, help me, and should I 
not trust His messenger? 

“* Yes,” I said, * I.know the very spot I want, but 
you will think it a queer selection. *The. housais old, 
and, it stands in an out-of-the-way. place, but the 
scenery around it is lovely, and there iga brook which 
I used to play in when I was.achild. The land, too, 
is sufficient to keep a cow, and if I were to purchase 


~ near the village I might.not be able to get..so-much 


ground, But the house is unpainted, and it has but 
three or four rooms, A kitchen.and parlour -and one 
sleeping-room below, and above just the »garret. I 
should try to make.that, inbabitable,thongh, and 
sleep there. - Alex would sleep below, and. inthe 
sitting-room,. which is the largest room inthe house, 
We could accommodate our school+thatis, if weever 
have a school.’’ 


“Your plans do not Jack prudence, at least,” said 





Mr. Marvin, smiling. ‘Have you really considered, 
my dear Miss Benson, to what a recluse life you are 
dooming yourself by this course?” 

‘* Perfectly,” I said; ** but I remember Rugby well 
enough to feel sure that there are two or three people 
there, dear friends of my mother, who will not love 
me theless because I am humbly lodged, and for the 
rest I shall have Alex and my duty.” 

“Very well. I certainly shall not interfere. You 


imay be right, after all. Heaven may have in store for 
‘you a far different future from any I could guess. I 


shall go at once to Rugby, and see what I find there; 
and you, meanwhile, can be making your preparations 
for removal.” 

“May Lask,” said Mr. Athol, “ what pieces of 
furniture you desire to dispose of 2?” 

Again I blushed scarlet..Wothing that we possessed 
could, it seemed to me, huvermmucitayalue in the eyes 
of aman of wealth, like Mr.Athol. 

“ Why, unfortunately,” I said, “ kam not m@sical, 
and so have no use for mamma’s piano, which#is.old 
indeed, but has yet a\fine tone; and thevhexyyema- 
hogany sideboard,wwhich was \papa’s grandfather's, is 
equally cumbersomepso ldeb roel yamoreusefal 
where we are going.” 

“ And your librar¥?”’ 

“Ah,” I» said, Withatieise ‘different matter.” I 
should like to keep papa’éboaks, orsatleast partiof 
them. ' 

“ But the theologicakportion, Pahould suppose, you 
migh#dispense with.” 

“Yes,’’ Zsaid, a little yeluctantly, “ I.-suppose I 
might.” 

“ Perhaps you areniot aware,” continued Mr, Athol,- 
“ that-your-fatkes-was a good deal of a beok«worm, 
evon for a clergyman. I think the sale:of his theo- 
logical works alone-would bring you in near one hun- 
dred pounds.” 

This was indeed news to me. 

“Why. then,” Isaid, “I need not part withthe 
pianoatull, I own I wouid like to keep that, simply 
because it was-mamma’s, and because, too, I can 
play a few simple-tuues.upon it for the.pleasure of 
Alex, who is fonder ofmmusic than [.” 

“ Certainly,” said/MrpAthol ; “the library would 
bring you im:morewmoney, I judge, than/the. piano, 
I think.a néphew-of mine’ will be your father’s: suo- 
cessor.in the-parisb, and E shall be glad to-negotiate 
with you forthe purchase of the books and the side- 
board. For the piano he-would have nomse, as’his 
wife has already a fine one,” 

My heartewas greatly relieved by the unexpected 
discovery, ' 

**T had not exnected to realise more than £25 for 
the piano,” I said, “If I can getone hundredsfor 
the books, that will enable me to spend something in 
repairs upon the house, and to put a snug little sum 
in the bank besides for a rainy day.” 

Mr. Athol smiled a little grimly. 

‘* His best gift to you, I should say, was the grain 
of common sense which He has put in the bottom. of 
your composition. I didn’t dream: it was in-you. | I 
thought, when you refused my advice, you -were a 
mere sentimentalist, but I seo I was mistaken. “The 
world was made for just such people as you are to 
conquer. Ishan’t worry about you-any more.” 

I couldn’t help smiling to-see how ready Mr: Athol 
was to reach that conclusion, that in-whatever event 
his daty by me was done ;' but I cared the less for it, 
because if he would buy thy sideboard and the books, 
as he had intimated that he would, I really wanted no 
more of him. And this-he did, in a spirit eminently 
fair and just. I sold, besides, some of the furniture, 
for my ‘father had always had a penchant for great 
houses and an-accnmulation of goods. So that when 
we set out for Rugby; for our own home, I had the 
sum of three hundred pounds with which to purchase 
and repair the house and buy the cow and chickens, 
and when all was: done there was a clean hundred 
pounds to gointo the bank. 

“You have managed admirably,’’ said Mr. Mar- 
viv, as he shook hands with. meat parting. “I did 
not believe you could make your money go nearly so 
far. I am quite satisfied that you have done the 
wisest thing in coming to Rugby, and Fshait hope 
always‘to-hear good*reports-of you here. I have 
found out that you are among true friends, and there 
is little fear that you ‘will need my services, perhaps, 
but if ever you do, [ beg that you will call upon me 
withont hesitation. I shall always be: more than 
glad to serve you.” 

So we were established at Rugby. 

I wish I could show you the place. It was quite 
out of the village, under the shadow of a great hill, 
which-shut off the north and west winds, and from 
whose top the loveliest view in all the country was 
obtained. . 

South and eastward. stretched level, fertile 
meadows, through which ran a clear, pebbly brook 





that half a mile away turned the wlreel of a saw. 
mill, 

Our twoor three acres of ground would scarcely 
have sufficed for garden and cow keeping, if the bill, 
with its dense forest, with now and then an open 
glade of pasture land, had not afforded free range 
and good browsing; while along tle solitary way-side 
the grass sprang green and juicy, and no cattle-reeve 
in all thestown would, I knew, interfere with our 
cow. 

But the house itself was my delight. Not for its 
elegance, for it hadnone. 

It was a simple cottage, as I have said, with but 
few rooms, but I had found means to.get it painted, 
a soft earthen shade, 

There were afew good trees about it, and I had 
already plans <5 my own for plants and shrubbery. 

The sitting-room, which was large, Lhad carpeted 
‘with 4 mat, and,*because this would be Alex’s chief 
abiding-place, I had been at the expense also of one 
“or two large andsoft rugs, which pleased the eye 
with: theirewarmecolours, and saved the floor from 
+ any reproach of *barencss. 

The» windows*weremnshaded by curtains, and let 
in the fall jightoftthewun, broken only by the trail- 
hvines which Ivhad*trained about the casement. 

* Alex couldinotgowut of doors much, so | had con- 
trived totringwas many out-door beauties inte the 
houseas possible. 

There were a few pictureson the walls, a case of 
books which were Alex’s favourites, the piano, and 
such ancient and venerable-ldoking chairs and tables 

as had been the property of our parents. 

Altogether the room was-aselarming as heart 
could desire. 

The great wide garret was my:own especial abid- 
Ang place. 

Its spaciousness delighted mej and it was the work 
of afew days only to decorate itim a manner that re- 
lieved it’ of all look of -bareness. 

I had studied the furnishing of-houses a good deal, 
and E.keewthat it was notexponse which gives to a 

“room its*eosy, habitable look, -buttaste, and a genius 
for putting the right thingin’the right place, and 
thatas’oftemagany way the'simplo quality of being 
unexpected wili;give to an artiele of furniture a look 
of reabetegance. 

Tlovéd my-garret room, so F setabout making it 

-aslevely to other people as I might. I at once 
observed that plants were out of the place liere ; 
besides, all the treasures of that sort which I could 
command must be used in Alex’s service. But one 
thing I had which most people would.have despised, 
and that was a bedstead’ with the high posts and 
seanopy of a generation or two ago. This then 
should be my: leading card. I set it up midway of 
the long blank side of my garret. A set of dimity 
curtains with fringe, exhumed from the depths of an 
old camphor chest, dressed it appropriately, and 
already my room was half furnished. A handsome 
mahogany burean, or chest of draws, which had 
beon my:mother’s mother’s, stood:againstithe oppo- 
sitowall. A: large old-fashioned mirror, gilt-framed, 
with a -picturerat the top, filled the space between 
the windows, before which I placed a dressing-tablo 
made of a rude frame covered with the skirt of an 
old white dress long ago-out of service. 

There was a vacancy which offended my eye on the 
opposite side of my bed, and I studied for some time 
concerning bow I should fill it. At-last it came to 
me. 

It was the place where Fwanted to-put my tablo 
for-books, only that the table I’ had designed for this 
‘room, being an old-fashioned round one, must‘of ne- 

~cessity go in the middle‘of the room, where, in fact, 
it was greatly needed. 

It would nicely hold my books and.my writing- 
desk and my work-basket. But, Protestant though 
I were, why should I not have a Prie Dieu, a little 
oratory such as I knew Catholics were fond of having 
placed in their rooms? It was easily managed—a 
semi-circular table made. of rough material like.my 
dressing-table, and . covered with white,-with a 
hassock in front of it. - 

Over ita canopy from which curtains depended, 
looped back with ribbons. 

On the table a waxen cross, the work of-my own 
handg, around which trailed a passion-vine. Over it 
my one:rare engraving, ‘the Ecce” Homo, and upon 
tho table my bible and prayer-book. 

The floor was too large to be.carpeted, even in 
matting, out of my slender resources, but,an old 
Brussels carpet that had seen much, service supplied 
me with sugs, which I placed before bed and dressjng- 
table, and Prie Dieu, with a few hassocks of thesame 
material, and in the end the éffect wasquite pleasing. 
And the.room was.so apacious, so, airy, and with its 
bare raited roofy whose weather. stains answered all 
the purposes of frescojng, -s0;picturesque, ‘tliat no 
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artistic sense could have failed to be pleased with it. 

We were scarcely settled before callers began to 
come, true, honest, friendly hearts who loved us for 
the sake of the old time, and it was not long till even 
Alex, who had no remembrance of the place, began 
to feel thoroughly at home among the people. 

But I have not described Alex to you. His body 
was not misshapen like so many cripples; it was 
simply that his limbs were wholly useless; his 
shoulders were broad and firm, his arms long and 
slender, and very graceful, But his head was the 
marvel. It was broad and well-shaped, hung thick 
with glossy curls of chestnut-brown; his features 
were regular and handsome, his complexion waxen 
and fair as any girl’s; his eyes dark and luminous 
as stars, and his whole countenance beaming with the 
lovely spirit with which he was endowed. 

You would not have believed how much comfort 
and company that boy was to me. I could never see 
why he should be so afflicted as he was. 

It seemed to me that Heaven might so have blessed 
its great gifts of usefulness to his follows, that I 
wondered that infinite wisdom should have chosen 
the rather to have made him a helpless cripple, 
utterly powerless for good toall the world except the 
few obscure people with whom in his simple life 
he might be brought in contact. 

But while I spent many hours at midnight ponder- 
ing over these things they never troubled Alex. If 
in my impatience I suggested them to him, he only 
replied, quietly: 

“ You do not take it all in, Isa, dear. This world 
is such a little corner of the universe ; this life such 
& mere moment of eternity, By-and-bye Heaven 
will give me a wider sphere of usefulness. This is 
my training-time. I am learning to forget self, and 
seek only Him now. Don’t you see, Isa? I suspect 
you do not know as well as I, how selfish and 
ambitious I should be if I were like other boys. I 








should feel my gifts, for I have gifts, Isa, and should 
long to excel in this life. But } ou seo that is not 
forme. But my time will come.” 

That was my Alex. 

I have said that we lived quite out of the village, 
but we were not without neighbours, for all that. 
A quarter of a mile, or perhaps less, from our gate, 
the rough stone wall which enclosed the road was 
broken abruptly by a slight paling which enclosed 
a long line of Norway pincs, and these marked the 
boundary of a gentleman's place which was the 
handsomest in Rugby. 

Dr. Hamill had come to Rugby since we had left 
it,and I, therefore, had no acquaintance with him. 
He was, I knew, a widower, and had the reputation 
besides of being very eccentrig. One little girl 
constituted his entire family, and report said the 
child was left wholly to the care of servants, and 
was growing upin a sadly neglected way, but I had 
never given the matter a secocd thought, until an 
incident which occurred when we had been about 
a month at Rugby brought the fact vividly before 
me, 


It was one cf the favourite aspects of our change 
in residence that here at Rugby Alex could be more 
out of doors than ever before. He had great need 
of the sunshine and fresh air; but in a village, 
where there was constant passing, it was painful to 
his sensitiveness to hear the thoughtless remarks 
about his infirmity in which passers by would in- 
dulge, so he had never gained courage to go out 
much, 

But here the case was quite different; I had had 
a little carriage made for him, in which I could 
myself draw him into the front yard, and sitting 
there in the shade of our great elm, with the rose 
scents blowing all about him, and the Lees buzzing, 
and the humming-birds fluttering by on phantcm 
wings, he was happier than I had ever known him 


before. Gradually, too, his waxen skin was taking 
a healthier hue, and his sleep at night was less dis- 
turbed by the fearful pains which so often racked 
his frail body. 

We rose early, and the cares of our little menage 
being soon over, by nine o’clock I was able to sit by 
his side with my sewing, while quite often he read 
aloud to me, and certainly I think no two people in 
Rugby were as happy as we in those serene and sunny 
June hours; 

It happened one morning, however, that as we sat 
thus under the elm, there came down the road a little 
figure on horseback, and stopped at our gate. It was 
a curious sight, this tin. girl of ten or thereabouts, 
mounted upon a great fiery-looking hunter, who 
op at any moment have shaken her off like a fly, 
and so doing have crushed her for life. As I said, 
she drew up her horse at our gate, and spoke. 

“ Please,” she said, “ will you get meastick. I’ve 
dropped my riding-whip, or else Cassar forgot to give 
it to me, and Thunder is so obstinate that I need to 
whip him.” 

“Why,” I said, laughing at the very idea of such 
a mite chastising the great black brute she rody 
“‘ are you not afraid to whip such a great horse as 
that? Ishould think there was danger that he 
might ran away with you.” 

** Oh, no,” she replied, with great assurance, “I 
should never let him do that.” 

“ But if he should take the fancy, how would you 
help it?” 

* Oh, but he will not dare. I don’t often ride him, 
though. Fleetwing is my pony, but he’s lame, and I 
can’t abide a lame horse, So I made Cesar put me 
on Thunder.” 

I guessed at once who she was, and replied as if I 
had always known her: 

‘ ° ga your papa approve of your riding Thun- 
er ” 

**Oh, papa doesn’t care. Bosides, he is not at 
home, and Czésar daren’t do anything else but just 
as I tell him.” 

“ But why did not Casar accompany you ?”’ 

* Because I wouldn’t let him. It looks so as if I 
coulda’t manage a horse to have a great man follow- 
ing behind me.” 

P _ you sure that you can manage Thun- 
er ? 

** Why, of course I can, if you will give me the 
stick I asked you for. I want to make him gallop, 
and he will only just trot,’’ 

“ But perhaps he is trained to trot, and your papa 
would not wish you to make him gallop.” 

‘* That’s nonsense,’ she said. “I want him to 
gallop, and gallop he shall, Histrotissohard. I’m 
half sorry I set out to ride him.” 

I had been looking at the horse while she was 
speaking, and was convinced not only that he was 
a blooded aniwal and trained for the race-course, 
but also that he had a most vicious eye that promised 
danger to my little friend if ever she struck him 
with a whip. Yetit was evidently of no use what- 
ever to remonstrate with her. I must try strategy. 

But Alex, who had seen it all, was before me. 

“ Little lady,” he said, in his softest, most alluring 
voice, “‘ what is your name ? 

‘* My name,” she said, very promptly, “‘is Felicia 
Hemans Hamill, but at home theycall me Dot. But 
who are you—a great boy! I really thought till this 
moment that you were only a baby. 

Alex smiled a little painfully. 

“Tam such a person,” he said, “as I imagine 
you never saw before. Come down here and see me. 
I would come to you if I could, but you see I cannot 
walk.”? 

‘* Why cannot you walk? Are you ill?” 

“ No, not exactly ill, but I had a hurt when I was 
a child, and it has cost me the use of my legs, So 
though I am fifteen, and ought to be a great boy, I 
am only a helpless child. Come down here and see 


** She had ridden the horse close to the fence, and 
pow upon this second invitation she was off in an 
instant. The great creature, released from his 
unwonted ‘burden, snuffed the air, and before she 
could resist him had jerked the bridle from her hand’ 
and trotted off. 

Really I didn’t care if he never came back, since 
she was safe. 

~ laughed as she saw him careering up the 
road. 

“* Let him go,” she said. “ Casar will catch him 
by-and-bye. And,” to Alex, “ you are really obliged 
to sit in that baby-carriage all the time ?” 

“ Yes, or else ina chair that is much like it.” 

** Tt must be dreadful,” she said, with a cold sox. 
of pity. 

“Yes, I suppose it would seem very dreadful to 
you. For me, I am used to it, and don’t mind it so 
much,” 

* Don’t you ever ride out ?”” 





**No; we have no horse.” 
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‘Then why don’t you hire one?” she persisted. 

“ Wo have so little money.” 

“ What do you do to amuse yourself ?” 

“TI read a good deal and study, and sometimes 
Isa picks flowers for me, and I make bouque's. I 
can make beautiful bouquets—and I can draw a 
little, too.” 

“Can you? That is nice. I'll bring you some 
flowers to-morrow from our garden. We have plenty 
—more, I suppose, than you ever saw.” 

“TI should like to see them, very.” 

‘* Well, then, you shall. I'll have Cesar draw you 
over in this waggon.” 

* Who is Casar ?’’ 

** Oh, he is my man, He hasn’t much else to do but 
attend on me. He waits at table, and does a little 
work besides. But mainly he is just to wait on me. 
Have you anybody to wait on you ?” 

‘Oh, no, I could not afford that.” 

“Well, then, I'll give you Oesar. I don’t want 
him, and I’m sure you need him a great deal more 
than I do, for I can run faster than he can, and I’m 
never tired.” 

Alex laughed at her prattle. 

“Oh, that will never do,” he said; ‘I could 
not pay Casar his wages. You'll haveto keep him.”’ 

“Well, I’m sure I think it’s very queer,” she 
said, “that I, a well, strong girl, should have a man 
te look after me; while you, a without any legs 
—to speak of—should have no y. I don’t think 
that is right,” 


“Oh, you. I have Isa, She is my sister, and she is 


ve Bat don’t she have other things to do?”’ 
aan” plenty of them, but I amuse myself a good 


be How P”’ s 

“Oh, various ways. I wantsome flowers now. Will 
you pick some for me?’”’ 

“ Yes,” she said, “only this riding-habit is in the 
way so. If you don’t mind, I’ll just take it over 
my arm so. That will do nicely. What shall I 
pick ?” 

* “Oh, anything you like; just what you think the 
prettiest. Only take these scissors and cut them 
oxrefully, so as not to disturb the plants. You’d better 
take my basket, too.” 

She ran off with the basket and scissors, and soon 
came back with a grand display of flowers. 

“ Now, Isa, if you will bring alittle stool for Dot to 
sit upon, we shall do nicely.” 

They were scarcely seated, however, before Cxsar 
made his appearance, coming down the road in great 
anxiety. 

** Praise Heaven!” he exclaimed, on seeing her. 
‘* You’se here safe and sound. When Thunder came 
home widout ye, old Casar’s heart just doue get like 
@ heap of lead in his busum. He dida’t ’frow ye nor 
nuffin, dear ?”’ 

- Oh, no; he couldn’t throw me. I just got off 
because I wanted to, and he jerked away from me 
before I could catch him, and ran home.”’ 

Cesar did see, and appeared well satisfied. 

* But I'll tell you what I want, Cwsar. You go 
home and tell Marianne to give you a dress for me, 
so that J needn’t walk home in this great hot habit; 
and take this basket and just fill it heaping full of 
the prettiest flowers from the garden,and bring them 
here, and we'll make them into bouquets.” 

Cesar gladly undertook so peaceful a commission, 
and by the time the flowers in hand were exhausted, 
he reappeared with a white dress and a basket well 
filled with superb exotics, 

Alex had never seen any flowers that were half 
» a before, and he expressed his delight very 

reely. 

“ And now, Casar,”’ said Dot,” “you must stay 
here a little while, for I want you. It’s get:ing 
warm, and we want to goin, so you must take Alex 
out of the carriage and put him in his chair, and 
then we'll arrange these flowers which you have 
brought in the vases, and see how pretty we can 
make his room.” 

This was a task which Owsar very gladly undertook, 

.and in less time than it takes to tell it the kind- 
hearted old African had lifted Alex in his arms as 
gently as though he had been a babe, and had de- 
posited him in his chair. 

For the next half hour the throe—for Caesar was 
scarcely losg a child than the others—held high car- 
nival in our sitting-room. 

At the end of that time it was glorified intoa little 
Paradise by the gorgeous exotics which Cesar had 
brought. 

“ Now I suppose I must go home,” said Dot, “ for 
it is near dinner-time, and papa will be at home for 
dinner, and I have sumething to tell him. But I may 
come again, may I not?” 

“Indeed I hope you will,” said Alex. “It’s vor 
nice to have you here. Come to-morrow, and I”ll 
read you some stories.” 


““Humph!” said Dot. 
stories.” 

“Oh, I do,” said Alex. “I don’t believe any- 
body ever read nice stories to you. But come, at any 
rate, and we'll find something to do that will be 
agreeable.’’ 

“Tl tell you what,” said Dot, “ Casar shall 
come and draw you down to the brookside, and we'll 
builda dam. Won’t that be fine?” 

Ceasar laughed. 

“Dat gal’s just like a boy to play,” he said. ‘Jes’ 
wish, Massa Alex, you'd get her to readin’ stories 
and bein’ more like a young lady.” 

‘*T don’t want to be a young lady,’’ said Dot, wil- 
fully. “And I’m not going to learn, It’s horrid. 
Play is twice as fine. Will you go build the dam 
with me to-morrow?” 

“ Certainly, if Casar——” 

“Oh, don’t you fear for Omsar, young massa !”’ 
said the old man, gleefully. “I'd jes’ draw ye clean 
round de world, if missis wanted. Dat’s jes’ what 
T’se for— to do jes’ as missis wants !” 

So it was agreed that Dot and Czsar should come 
again in the morning, and they should all go down 
to the brook and build a dam. 

I had taken very little part in the visit of the 
morning, but 1 had not been the less observant. It 
seemed to me to be a providence. 

I thought I discovered in it the beginning of uses 
fulness to Alex, and very probably also to Dot, and 
I silently prayed Heaven to add its blessing to such 
innocent endeavours as I might make to lead the two 
into a happy and beneficial companionship. 

Of the adventures of the next morning I need not 
speak in detail. 

Dot was on hand bright and early, accompanied by 
Cesar, and to make sure that no indiscretion should 
mar the harmony of proceedings, I took my work in 
my hand and went with them down to the meadow, 
and sat in the shadow of a great beech tree, while 
from his carriage Alex gave directions for the 
ww of a dam, and Dot and Cesar carried them 
out. 

It was a happy morning, and Dot went home all 
alive with plans for building a mill with a wheel 
a he actually turned by the water of the little 

rook, 

“* Why, Dot,” said Alex, “ youare just like a little 
beaver. You ought to live in a beaver-house, you 
love the water so.’’ 

** What is a beavor ?’’ asked Dot. 

“ Why,don’t you know ? Have you never read about 
beavers ¢”* : 

‘* Why, no,” said Dot, a little shamefacedly. ‘I 
can’t read, you know.” ; 

“ Can’t read ?” sid Alex, incredulously. “ Why, 
how is that ?” 

“Not vory well, you know. I just know my letters 
and—a little more.” 

“ Well, then,” said Alex, with rare discretion, “ you 
must come and let me read to you. To-morrow I’ll 
read you all about the beavers, after we've got the 
mill-whecl going. We'll just sit here in the shade, 
and bear the brook sing and watch our mill-wheel 
turn, and read how the beavers make houses and 
dams, and are really much bett.r architects in mud 
than we are.” 

Dot looked doubtful, but Alex was confident, and 
so it came to pass that the reading really came off, 
and proved very successful in interesting Mias Dotin 
the mysteries of books. 

“I didn’t know such nice things were in books,’’ 
she said. “I wish I knew how to read.” 

“Well, I'll teach yon,” said Alex, “if you really 
want to learn.” 

** Teu’t it dreadfully hard work ?” 

* Not if you want to do it. It’s just as easy as 
building dams, and really far nicer.” 

“* Well, then, I’ll bring my primer to-morrow.” 

“Oh, don’t bring a primer,’ said Alex ; ‘‘ a primer 
is stupid, and silly besides for a girl as old as you. 
Bring the very nicest story-book that you have, 
Have you got many story-books ?”’ 

“ Oh, heaps and piles of them, but I don’t know a 
thing that’s in them,” 

** Well, then, bring me half-a-dozen 
We'll find a nice one, and begin with that.’ 

‘© You should have seen old Czesar’s face as this 
conversation was going on. It was as joyous as a sun- 
| flower.’’ 

‘* Dat’s jost right,” he said. ‘* Massa Alex knows 
how to do it. Ole Casar ’Il bring over de books, and 
de little missis when she once get started, she'll go 
right tro’ ’em like nuffin at all, She’s mighty bright, 
she is, when she takes a notion.” 

I don’t know how the project reached Dr. Hamill’s 
cars, but certain it is that every evening his carriage 
stopped at our gate, and he camein to pay, as he 
oes a neighbourly call. 

He was :.0t greatly desirous to see me, I think. All 
| his interest seemed to centre in Alex. 


**T don’t much care for 


of them. 








“ My little girl’s friend,” he said, ‘Iam glad to 
see you.” 

“T can hardly expect to be a very good or service- 
able friend to anybody,” said Alex. “Iam only a 
helpless, crippled boy, but Miss Dot is very nice 
company for me.’’ 

“* And I hear you are going to teaghy her to read. I 
fear you will find it a difficult task, The poor child 
has lad no mother, and an over-indulgent father, 
and she hag not had the good training which I seo 
has een bestowed upon you. But she is a good girl, 
after all, let the gossips say what they will,” 

He was evidently just a little bitter on the sub- 
we of what people thought of his management of 

ot. 


“ Oh, I think she’s lovely,” said Alex. ‘I have no 
mother either, you know. Isa has brought me up, and 
she’s such a good sister.” 

Then for the first time Dr. Hamill condescended 
to bestow some notice upon me. 

“ Miss Benson,’”’ he said, “I hope my little girl 
has not aunoyed you too much with her rude ways.” 

“T have not found her rude,” I answered. “She has 
been very docile here, and she has given both Alex 
and myself great pleasure. I am glad to be able to 
lay before you this proposition that my brother shoald 
teach her, because I feared it might not please you to 
have her so much with us. But really we enjoy her 
company very much, and in Alex’s unfortunate circum- 
stances it is really an absolute diversion for him. He 
suffers a good deal from pain, for which there seems 
to be no remedy, and it is very fow pleasures that I 
am able toafford him. The company of Dot, there- 
fore, is a real benefit to him, and I trust, sir, that 
you will feel that we are not presumingin asking her 
to come here very often.” 

Dr. Hamill had eyed me keenly throughout this 
long explanation. I think he was satisfied at the 
close of it that it was sincere and truthful. 

“Will you tell me,” he said, “about the little 
boy’s condition. It would interest me professionally, 
and I think I might be able to suggest some allevia- 
tion of his pain,” 

We talked about Alex then fora long time, and 
when Dr. Hamill left it was quite understood that 
Dot was to come to us as often as she pleased, and 
yo doctor was to call occasionally to prescribe for 
Alex. 

That was the beginning of a very agreeable ac- 
quaintance—for Alex. For myself, I confess the in- 
timacy brought a few thorns. 

Dot was no trouble, or not any to speak of, but Dr. 
Hamill was a difforsut matter. I had known before 
that he was not popular in Rugby, but I had not 
guessed the reason, 

A gentleman in his manners, if he chose to be, I 
yet had never seon any creature who for bitterness, 
suspicion and ascerbity of temper could equal him 
when he was in his worst moods. 

Towards Alex he was always urbanity itself ; so 
was he always, I learned afterwards, toward patients 
who were really suffering, but for shams of all sorts 
he had a most thorough and hearty abhorrence. It 
was this feeling which had led him to leave his 
motherless child so much to nature in her bringing 
up. 
Paul women he believed were shams. Not one of 
them should ever be the teacher of his child, He had 
perfect confidence in Cawsar’s discretion, but unfor- 
tunately Casar wasnota fit teacher for Miss Dot, and 
so she had never been taught. 

He soon came to trust Alex, too; but I think for a 
long time the fact that it was necessary that Dot 
should encounter me was 4 great objection in the 
— mind to her coming to our house for instruc- 

ion. 

Yet the child, once interested in her studies, made 
very rapid progress. Often, to be sure, she was way- 
ward and unsteady, but Alex soon acquired an in- 
fluence over her which was all but omnipotent. As 
for me, it was plainly for the best that I should keep 
in the background, and I did so. 

Things went on in this manner all the autumn 
and part of the winter. Then there came upon 
Rugby an epidemic of scarlet fever. Dot could not 
be restrained from going everywhere, according to 
her usnal custom, and the consequence was that 
late in February she was taken down with the fever. 
It was a bad case from the first, and on the second 
day Dr. Hamill came to mo with s very white face 
and @ mauner that was hard and steely beyond his 
wont. 

‘Miss Benson,” he said, ‘‘ my child is ill. She 
needs more intelligont nursing than any one about 
me can give hor. I know of no one to whom I can 
apply for her but yourself. Will you come?” 

It was abruptly phrased, and it seemed to me at 
first that niy answer must be as direct: “It is im- 
possible.” But somehow my lips would not speak 
the words, ‘“ What sbullI do with Alex?’ I said, 
instead. 
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* Cesar shall come here. and attend to; his wants.” 

“ But ho has never had the fever. I cannot, ex- 
pose his life.”’ 

Dr. Hamill drew in bhis.breath,and set his teeth. 
I knew what he thought,’ What, was the life of a 
crippled beggar like Alex to be weighed against Dot’s 
life? 

But then I was just.es firm as) he. ‘My: child was 
as much tome, eye, more,sthan his; child. to him. 
He read.it all in.my | feces for every nerve was at its 
acutestejust then. 

“Tf you comesyou must not return: tillithe danger 
is ower,’ hesaid. ™'Ehemyow will sun mo -visk for 
Alex. Besiv es, I shall attand tohim anyeclf.” 

He was softening a trifle, evidently, but my. hagita- 
tion angered him. 

“* Will you eome ?’’ he asked ysharply. 

“Yes,” Isaid, ‘I willgo.” 

He looked at me ficrcoly :with these ‘steely gray 


eyes. 

“ Itis for Alex, then ‘that.yow do it,”she said; “ not 
for Dot ?’”’ 

“T loweDot,” Isaid, “but not so.much‘as I love 
Alex, of comss. ‘But we, need not stop,to discuss 
that mintter.” 

‘* Mevoenary, like the xest,of them,’’. I lheatd,him 
mutter, as I turned away to geb ready. 

I stopped for.an instant, ready, tosay that Layvould 
not go. But, after all, L thought, hes. too abangd to 
be worth caring for. . Dot needs me, humanity: im- 
pelsme, Iwill ignoro,the man’s bearishyess,afd 


go. 

Butcall through the long, weeks.of Dot's illnesq I 
hadas little as possible todo or say with Dr. Haniill. 
I took, his directions, and obeyed them/'literally. | I 
gave all of strength that: was inyme to tho task bf 
nursing thd flickering Jife that.seemed so realy to 
fail utterly in the socket; I-sncceeded. f 

I think Dr, Hamill himself knew that not medicine 
s0 muchas unceasing care had brorght her through. 
And he hated me for the knowledge. 

His love for his ehild was full of an insanerand 
passionate jealousy. He could not bear that she 
should owe her, life.to snother, and. that other\a 
woman. 

i remember perfectly the day I left the honse to 
return to my own. home. ‘It was near tho first of 
April, of a warm and forward spring. 

Valking through tho: garden, I found lilies of the 
valley and yiolets blooming, in the hot-beds, and 
stooping I filled my hands »with them. Dr, Hamill 
would naver keow, and if he did IL knew would never 
care, and they. seemed: just then to have a Jessen for 
me. 

Besides, I wanted Alex to see them. How beanti- 
ful they. were, so. fresh and sweet and full of the 
vitality of mether carth. I kissed them, I remember, 
and laid them against my cheek-as if they had been 
human. 

I found Alex in good. health, and: spirits. Casar 
had been.an excellent -housekeeper, and all things 
were im admirable order. Yet Iwas fall of wecri- 
ness,oand even Alex’s joy at my returnscarcely 
moved me. 

The room was not dusty and unswept as I had ex- 
pected to findit. I hung away my clothes and laid 
down upon my bed: with a sente of sleeping away 
care. 

That is tho last I remembered for many days, 

The dactor came and found. me there, overpowered 
by illness, nnd utterly at hismorcy. I think ene whit 
less of helplessness would» have failed to movo him. 
As it was, he sent a nursa:to mo, and came himself 
twice every day. 

I shut my eyes at that, somehow that fine, sarcastic 
voice did me sool—rested mo, I knew that the man 
of skill was there. 

I went to sleop, and when I awoke found myself 
alone with the nurse. 

“You must be very quiet, you art bobtcr and-the 
doctor will soon be here.” 

The dector cema, and what do you think he brought 
and Jaid upon my: bed? ‘Whole handfuls of violets 
and lilies of the valley. 

“TL brought them to convict your conscience,” ho 
said. “ You rifled my garden as: you: came through 
it last. This.is my way of proving to you my know- 
ledge of your misdeeds.” ; 

I knew then that he was really. glad ‘that I was 
getting better, 

“ How did you know,” I said, “ that I rifled your 
rarcen? 

‘“* Where else would you have gotten the flowers I 
found on your Prie Dieu the day I first.camo:here ? 
Ab! you seo Providence has strange ways of convict- 
ing the guilty.” 

And I could only think how strange it was that he 
should be £0 h ‘ppy over my recovery, 

It was not many days till Twas able to sit mp in 
the room below, and sco Dot, who drove over:in the 

est of carriages to call on me, Her father was 








with her, and looked like some pleased and satisfied 
ogre. I did not like that mood—without explana- 
itions. 

“‘ How délighted «you are,” I said, that Ihave 
been atdeath’s door. If I had really died, I imagine 
you would havo given a ball, or something of the 


ssort,”’ 


Hodlaughed heartily then. 

“No,” he saiidjrathersobotly, afterall, * Tshould 
have grieved, though I should have regognisedin it the 
usual ordering of Rroviderce whera I ain ‘eoncerndd. 
L have. known one woman «before in my lifes Vhat 
was years ago. She died uawédded, ‘ You. aresthe 
wecond. |Bhe.rést areal shams.”’ . 

“ And papaishys,’s sid Dot, “ that4vhen you get 
a litéleihetter, you and Alex are:tocome-and Jive 
with us, and he is going to burn'this old:house,and 
that will be the end ‘of-it.” 

Dr. Hawill.madé a grimace then. 

“Thot'was my day-dream, whisperedto-my litile 
girl dor her.comfort. ‘Shall:it come true} Isa?” 

I didn’t tell.rim then. “Somehow Ivhardly» knew: 
what to say-or to‘think ; but’ in-reality ‘it did come 
true, only:the house was not: burnt, and the doctor 
insisted that I should’ remove all the furniture jof 
my own room into one which ho had provide. 

Sovreally: L. became’ the doctor’s-wife ahd Dot’s 
mother, aud thatis the ond. of my-story. J. W. 





FACETIA, 
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WARD ON SOME ONE. 
- Cart. Lirruivor (late of. the Bombay Boyneerg) : 
*T say, guard, what .is.the meaning oj this. unusual 
delay ?” 
GuanD: “Please, sir, they .are, a-taking of . the 
yolunteers’ tiekets,” 
Caprain: “ Wayw+I—haw—thought childron in 
avins did not pry !” — July, 
6 TITE DAY OF REST.” 


Janet: * Hech, Betty, an’ hera comes your granny 
jest-camnily fou!” 

Derry: *Ooayy she always takes amucklo‘on a 
Saturday nicht, jest to last her over tho Sawbaath, 
for*she’s far too releegious a body to’ drink sperrit 0’ 
the Laird’s Daay.” —Fun. 

A SIGN OF ,THE TIMES, 

Boy: ‘‘ I say, guv’nor, wot.are the happles ?”’ 

TrapDEsMAN, “ A’pennies. A’ pennies heach !’’ 

Boy: ‘**Wot are the orapgers ?”’ 

TrapesMAN: “ A’pennies?’ 

Boy (with dignity): “Aw+wotare the—aw—nuts 
—aw—?” 

TRADESMAN: “f Wot.d’yer mean, yer. young-——?” 

Bory: “All right, sir!’ Keep yer ’air on! I on’y 
wanted ter compare yer priccs with the Co-operative 
Stores, where I, gin’rally deals.” —Fun, 

Amo! 

Sonn ladies have been shooting for prizes in War- 
wickshire, and reports of the contest prove them to 
be good markswomen. No one could doubt the aim- 
ability of the fair sex. +—Fun, 

MENU BOR A LOVE: FRAST. 

“Sprine soup and Pot au Few, two soles (with 
but asirgle thought), Sauce Piquante, Calf’s heart 
au My deary, Filly 4 la Financiere, Lamb Cuddlets, 
‘Toumate her sauce, Amour Fowl trust an Paté de foi, 
‘Tongue au. Naturel gbrain sauce,- Green . Gago 
Tart, sweet sauce; Chéries, Pairs, , Love. apples, 
Ices: none. Wines; Chateau Ma,go,‘Chateau la 
Rose, Beau jolly, Port—not crusted, Sherry—Amo. 
roso, Liqueur—Cure-her-so. Café sux Champs 
Elysées, —Fun. 

A’PrBASANT Rerrection.—A pretty girl’s face in 
a‘glass. —Fun. 

MAKING LIGHT OF, IT. 

Wr are told that ** snow has fallen heavily.on the 
top;of the, Puy-de-Dome mountain in :Auveryné,” 
The noticeable thing about <his is that on the: Poy- 
de-Dome mountains that are clsowhere thesnow is 
in the habit of falling lightly. And whitely aswrell, 

Fun, 
A PUZZLER. 

Tue wife of an hotel keeper, says a Northcountry 
ptper, has elope with an organ grinder who had 
been lodging at the house, At first sight this seems 
asad come-down; but then arises reflection. Re- 
flection asks, What is’ the exact amount of disparity 
between an organ grinder and an organ grinder’s 
hotel-keeper? And even Echo is silent on that sub- 
ject. Fun, 

THINGS WORTH SEETNG. 

Tue Burke an’ Maro on Birkenhead. A Conser- 
vative working man working.. A Turk blamed for 
"Islamlike behaviour. The Lord Mayor Cottoning 








to a Liberal demonstration. ‘Shakespeare played by 
a coalman who quotes a collier. . Pan, 
A Carnist Connexton.~ Carl'Rosa’s company, 
ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE. 
Scnootmaster (to class which had. failed,.in an 
addition sum). ‘Suppose a gentleman, were;to; give 
you six apples,,and then seven apples,,.and then 
elevon more—how many. apples would you haye,alto- 
gether? ‘Taventy-four, wouldn’t you?” 
OnsecTION Fert AND ExypRESsgD BY.SMALL Boy. 
* Please, sir, he newer gi’ed I.a.one!’’ “Panch, 
“LL SMITE YOU WITH A ‘PRATHER! 
Artist: I thought of painting #few gulls in tho 


foreground. 
i AnpParRon : But-will that add tothe cost of the 
picture? " 


Artist: Notiatall, : 
Art-PatRon :' By °Jove,: sir, “int that case you'll 
obligemo' by: painting a Whole Flovi ! ; 
‘TOO BAD ‘OF HIM. 
Goon Sour (who has never s2en ‘the, sea, hofere, 
and has been asking innumerable questions as to 
length, depth,.breadth,,and, width of gallons con- 


tained Shacovn): ‘Sq you.say’s,itsshigh; waser,now, 
sir;,and how, 


ang might it ho, likelyjto bovwfore it’s 
low.»water; then, sir ?’’ 
/Honouragee JagK -(a8ad.ono-for chaff). ‘f Well, 


“}:notamore than. fortnight, aryhow.”* 


Goop Sout: (distressed). . ‘‘ Ohjdeary me |.hen 
I. doubt, I shan’t,scoit.. i’s,only gaging to atop a 
week,” ‘ day. 

{AN ‘OPPORTUNITY. 

Iris stated that thd eolouted stcckings.so com- 
monly worn by ladies are injurious to, health; nttd a 
case of death from poison supposed to ‘be tmhparted 
through'this means has just been reported. ‘But, on 
the othor hand, cases are ‘on: record wheres persons 
liave died who wore no-stockings at-9!1:° This is a 
difficulty “with which some of the medidal people 
would do'well.to cecupy‘thems:lves. Judy 

THE TRUTH. 

Fonp;Mamara : “ Roor darting}: heis very tren le- 
some, but he,is'to be pitied,” 

Doctor: (who, like every ‘sensible -man,cis ignite 
the reverse of an anti-vaccimator). ‘Amd pitted he 
will be.” Judy. 

A SUGGESTION. 

We have heard méro than enough ‘of Turkish 
“atrocities ? in Bulgaria. “A new word is greatly 
needed. ' How would it do ‘to call’ them “* Tarbish 
Bulgarities ?”’ Jupy. 

Ser ee 


THE NEW CANTERRURY* HALL. 





ArteR.a chequered career of success.and failuresthe 
old Canterbury Hall, which stoo. ina. turning; off 
the Westminster Road, has been demolished, and a 
new concert-hall to which the name of ‘‘ 'Rhe Can- 
terbury ” is to be applied erected on the old site. and 
a largo additional area of. ground in.the; main road. 
The new building is entered throughs spacious,eorri- 
dor, lined with aquaria, stocke:! with fish, altemated 
with grottoes, fountains and long streamlets, real 
ferns, and panoramic scenery, , Leading from this 
corridor is a;,noble. apartment for smoking.@nd 
refreshment, with walls panelled . with ..amber 
satin and lounges covered with -purplarsasin,,ingtho 
stylo-of a royal. apartment. ‘The hall itself is a 
horseshoe shaped theatre, decorated. in gold.and 
white, with balcony, and a large gallery, supported 
by golden palm-trees.. Over the.centve,is 9 glass and 


‘ivon roof which can be drawn off and, replaced,-with 


ease and rapidity, and.by.this perfect. ventilation is 
obtained. At the opening on. Saturday; Mr,, F. 
Villiers, the,proprietor, and the artistsengeged were 
cordially greeted, and every part of,the vast building 
was crowded to inconvenience. We,shall, merely 
glanco at the programme of the opeping, night, re- 
serving our notice for future performanges. ~The 
talent engaged is the highest procurablo. With.sach 
established ‘favourites as ‘Mackney,,; Miss, Russell, 
Miss Beauclero, Miss Kate O’Connor,,.Mr.;Harcgnrt, 
Mr. Herbert. Challoner,.and others, the: entertain- 
ment: was exceedingly good. A cantata compased 
expressly for the Canterbury by Mr.,George Fox,,en- 
titled ‘The Bells,’’ contained some really delightful 
bits. Ono, great attraction was a ballet, pradacod 
under the direction of Mr. Dewinne, in which Mille. 
Pitteri, fronr the, Alnambra, takes the principal part, 
and, is ably supported by Mdle, Ada Wilson, Miss 
Florence Powell, and Fraulein Frederiga., The carps 
consists of about 100 coryphées.: Scenery and dresses, 
with the graceful dancing. of.the leading; ladies, 
sufiiced-to.unaka.this agrand snacess, and,when,tho 
curtain fell on the ‘ Revels.-of Cores ’’, there,.was 
spontaneous and hearty applause from all parts of 
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the honse.. During theevening.Mrs Doyghiy’s;troupe 
of dogs were put through -their clever performances. 
Several other items in the long programme were gane 
through, but the end couldnot be reachéd when the 
time for closing arrived. 





’ Conpy’s Sza Sant.—Now-that the wintermonths 
are approaching; when persons of délicate constitu- 
¢ tion -willi-be looking out for a-sea bathin their own 
homes, "we cannot do: them) a greater iservice ‘than 
indicating Condy’s ‘Ozoniséd’ Sea Salt} the ‘invigo- 
rating éffect of Whieli ‘is so. widely.appraciated. | It 
exerts a, most. beneficial influence on the.molecules 
of the skin; and: strengthens:.and: tranquilises. the 
nervous‘syatem. 


» ANcexhibition of» art-indnstry.:has been: lately 
opened ‘at Cologne, comprising works ofart: ap jto 
* “ the-end of the:eizhteenth century. “Four rooms lof 

‘the Casino ard Alisa with tapestries, arms, ceramié 

specimens, objects of; metal iwork,* and: wobd 
Carvings. Among. others ..are « tha celebrated 
treasures of art of the Cathedral of Cologne,othe 

‘bronze severbrakvhed® candlestick, gift of the 
~sister of the Emperor Otho TII., and other ‘precions 

‘antiquities of the Minster of Essen, and.a magui- 

fieent.assemblage of'tissues, among which are some 
of Persian fabric-dating,fzom tho sixth:century. 
New Steet Corverres—The: Admiralty hns 
come.te,a deeision syhich .scems..to, -be a. sensilile 
one; arid onghtito-be necorded to-their credit. They 
have ordered six steekeorvettes:tovbe built, each jof 
2,300 tons, to serve as eruisers.in the Padifie and {in 
Chinese waters. * They ard tobe as swift, as any+ 
thing.afloat, to. be inpenetrable by ordinary shot or 
shell,.and Saboensal ak fourteen guns of varyips 
calibres. No vessels could be more useful for - 
protection of trade’ or the’ destruction: of -pirates, 
and as against anything but firat-class jronolads 
they will be @éfficient war-ships. ~The Navy lms 
other things to do besides fighting pitched battles, 
pow fact has been of late years a little- over- 
cooked. 


Tue. Manicipal Conncil of Perpiguan voted at jts 
last sitting’ a sum of 15,000 frangs for :thee-purpasc 
of-erecting a statue to« Francois Arago,:;who was 
born-in ‘the department of the Pyrenees Orientalys, 
of which Perpignan is the chief town.’ His ‘native 
place was Hstagel, a small village,, where a. moyu- 
ment has alxeady bcen regted, to him. 


STATISTBRICS. 


Tur Propucr or Moves or THe Unrmen Kinepam. 
—The ins petors of mines reportthatin the year 13 15 
the» produce of ‘mines of the United’ Kingdon, 
classed under the Coal, Mines Regulations‘ Act, was 
as follows:—The :coal produced . amounted .to 
133,306,485 tons, an increase of 6,716,377 xtens: over 
the preceding year ; fire-elay;1,932.294tons, adecrease 
of 135,497 tons; ironstone, 12,018,594 tons, ‘am in- 
crease of 325,408 tons; shale, ,&c.; 442,910 tons, an 
increase of 80,193. tons; making atofal of 147,700,313 
tons,vbeing, more by: 6,986,481 tons: than. in the pre- 
ceding year. The numbercof mines: at work: was 

* 169 more thanin 1874. “Bunt the, numberof persons 
employed in-and abont the mines declined to 535,845 
a. decrease of 2,984. ‘Tha number of jlives lost by 
accidents in 1875—namely 1,244—shows an increase 
of 188. 

EXPENDITURE ON RAILWAYs IN THE UnitTep Krxa- 
poM.—It appears from the genoral report. by Captain 
Tyler, on.railway companies,in the, United Kingdom 

: thet 9 totalsum of; £609,895,931 had -been. expended 
to the end of last year‘on 16,449 miles-of: railway , of 
which 8,749 were laid-with two-or moré lines of rajls, 
and 7,700 were singlé lines, at a cost‘of about £37,000 
amile. By the running of trains oyer, 200,484,263 

< miles,/£56,899.498 were xeceived.during :the year; of 
which £31,647,517 were expended in working ang 
maintenance, and £25,251,981 remained as net profit, 
so that 56 per, cent. of the gross. receipts were 
experided in earning them. 

THe Numper,anpD. Sizt or Ieisn Farus,—The 
publication of the Irish agricultural statistics.of last 
year furnishes additional evidence of the revolution 
that is being effected in the agricultural economy of 
Treland: since thafamine, These statistics contain a 
table showing the number of- separate holdings) in 
1871 and 1875, from-which we learn that there has 
been a double process of reduction and consolidation, 
—reduction,.of the tatal nymber. of, holdings ; by 
means of ‘the consolidation of the very small into the 
larger. In 184} there existed $10,486. holdings, vary- 
ing-in size-from one to five acres ; last year the num- 
ber was only 69.068. It is a’decroase of ‘77°7 per 
cent, The holdings between five and fifteen acres 

“decreased from 252,790. to.-166,595, or 84-per cent. 
But, on the other hamd, the holdings of from 


or 73.5 per cent. 
creased still more, yor:from:43,625:to 160,292, being 
at the rate “ofé'222°7 ‘per eent. The’ final “reswli is 
that there is a, decrease of’ 22'7 per. cent. in the total 
nuinher of, holdings, .But tho characteristic of the 
revolution, it willbe. observed, is the consolidation 
of ‘the very small farms. into moderately large oncs. 
Thus, three out of every five holdings under five 
acres have disappearéd, while yonly one in. three bf 
the holdings» hetwoon five and fifteen acres; has been 
amalgamated with others. . Thenbsolute,.as. well pas 
the relative inctease.to the farms over thirty.acras, 
‘is -grenter than-to those under’ ‘thirty ; ‘but, at tho 
Rameé time, the large majority of Itish- holdings aro 
atill under thinty, acres. . They » number’ 373,626 
agninst 160,298 -over thirty acvos, The holdings 
between «five and thirty. acres are by far the mast 
} numerous of «ll—they amount to 304528, «The very 
ssmvllifarms are most numerous: in Ulster, where 
very many.persons.engagéd in the linen manufaotwre 
b have, alse little pieces of ground, 
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‘AFTER THE RAIN. 


Some Spirit of Enchantment 
. Hath wrought, her-mysti¢e spell, 
And clothed in brief; illusive graco 
{ Each tangled brake and. dell ; 
Thethomely, trodden highway, 
Bleak field, and soddenwo'ld, 
“Are carpeted with crystal sheen, 
Shot thro’ with limpid gold! 


For once the weeds and brambles 
Are gentle folk, I ween, 

Clad in the filmy laces 
And jewels of a queen! 

A weird and fitful splendour 
Twinkles along the hills— 

Flies quivering: over the gusty wood, 
Whenever the West wind shrills! 


Last night, with dull foreboding, 
I heard through the storm’s refrain 
The ceaseless patter! patter; 
Of the wild September rain— 
And lo! the world transfigured 
In a burst of jewelled light, 
As ovet the’ragged‘rim o’ Morn 
The sun peers, broad and bright. 


Thus often when the darkness 
Of care and trouble lie 

Detween.us and,the brightness of 
The.happier by.and by, 

. Some passing angel lifts the veil 

Of gloom alittle while, 

And lo! owrtears aro rainbow:; flushed 
With Hope’s resplendent siile! 


BE, A. B. 





THE SECRET OF WISDOM. 


“ What is Wisdom ?”’—asks the sage: 
“Tn. my checkeredepilgrimea ce 

Her I’ve soucht, but failto.tell 

The unerring oracle. 

Ts it goodness with good-will ? 

Is,it subtle speech or skill?’’ 


Then Wisdom’s spirit, in raply, 

Told the sage confidingly: 

**© Without goodness hevwho trios 

To look for it, will miss the prize; 

Nor.is that. skill which fails to seo 

Hen great snperiorzity. 

Yet ne who lives her-worth to know 
“Wilf find where purest-pleasnreg flow.” 

>. Wart. 





GEMS. 


A-xrrrrn wealth will suffice us to live well, and 
less to,die hapnily. 

He'that would bo well spoken of must not speak 
bad of others. 

' Pruo sensibility leads to overcome, our foglings for 

the good of others. 

The things you can safely put off until to-morrow 
are idleness 4nd. vice. 

Young people, when once dyed in pleasure.and 
j vanity, will scareely take any other colour. 

Cruel people aresthe greatest lovers of merey; 
avaricious people of genorosity; and proud -people of 
humility in others, ~ 





fifteen to thirty acres increased from 79;£42.t0 137.839, { Frequent disappointments teach us to mistrust our 
The holdings over thirty.ncres in- | 
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own inclinations and shrink even from vows our 
hearts may prompt. 

To be always intending to live a new life, but 
never to find time to set about it, this is as if a 
shoufd put off eating from-one day to another till ho 
isstaryed, 
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‘HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_—--—— 


JELUY-Roiis.—Three,eups 6f stizar, one np of 
butter; (five cups of flower, one cupsof: milk, fivo 
egies, one.teaspoonful soda, twoof,oream«tartar ; 
bake in thin sheets, spread with currant ‘jolly, and 
roll when cold, or-in round, thin cakes,-and-spread, 
laying: three or four eakes one upon,ancther. 

SPBUCE, Bi¥Res One pailfal of; warm, water,ono 
quart of molasser,nonetea-cup of yeast, oneispoon- 
ful egsenes of-sprace,ione teaspoonsul essence of 
sissafras, one'spoohful of ginger. “Mix the ginger 
aud molasses,andturn the water on it boiling hot. 
When nearly cold .add essences and yeast. . Bottle 
the next morning. , 

PARSNIPS.==Scrape and wash your parsnips, and 
put tnem on with just enough water to boil them, 
and.né mote;: when they.are(donectheyi should bo 
nearly dry. Then dish them and pour over melted 
butter and a little salt, or some drawn butter. Or, 
boil them: as.directed: above,-andi whenidene cut 
them in half,:qyrease*the “bars “of your, gridiron ; 
pat them omit over some:lively coals; and brown 
them. 

Corres.—-Lo:makosthis heverage properly somo 
practice.ismcoessary. 1 Docthe entire work yoursolf, 
and slight no part-of the operation.’ Taks-the best 
Java edffee ; throw out all inferior-kernels ;~ roast 
in acorn: popper oyer.a.béd.of eoals, slowly af first, 
carefully and evenly, for. ahout. fifteen; minutes, 
more or less} when done, the kerriels should: be a 
nice brown, and shine as if varnished; grind, not 
too fine; put into cold-or- moderately warm «water, 
in the proportion of a tablespoonfnl to acup; «stir 
in one egg; cover, and. bring to.a; boilonly ; let it 
stand a few minutes, then: pour through a strainer. 

Lemon Puppine BAKkED—Stir over a slow fire, 
until they boil, four -and a half ounces of dutter, 
with seven ounces of pounded sugar; then pour 
them into a dish, and let them remain until cold, or 
nearly: so. Mix very, smoothly a large dessert- 
spoonfuliof dour -with six eggs: that have -becn 
whisked and strained. ‘Add these gradually to the 
sugar and butter, with the grated rinds and the juice 
of two méderate-sizéd lemons. Puta lining of puif- 
paste to the pudding, and bake it for an hour ina 
gentle oven. 


“MISCELLAN HO US. 


Onr of the latest military inventionsias been to 
work heavy guns by steam: Experiments have been 
made-with a 38-ton gun at Shovhuryness.. It is 
mounted, loaded, sponged, and traversed by steam. 
power. ,'Uho-runner of the gun consists of a chain, 
whose links are united by a sub-joint. The experi- 
ment is said:to:have been a great success. 

Tre body of’ Mr. Edward Barnard, the tonrist, 
who was lost on the Cumberland Hills,~has been 
found near the Pillar-Mountain. “The unfortunate 
gentleman badjapparently dicd suddenly and peace- 
fully ; ho was lying with his head- resting on his 
left hand, as if asleep,. and his swatch, ring, and 
guide-book were in his pockets. 

Sir Joun Steen has rectived her Majesty’s 
commands to,execute a bustin, marble of the Princo 
Consort. 

{ur Civilian says it is ina position tostate that 
the Postmaster-Generakhas decided that’ the rates 
fixed in 1868 for newapuper.telegrams will not be 
departed from without the sanction of “Parliament. 
It.is. said to.be doubtful. whether tae authorities in 
St. Martin’ssle-Grand possess the :power f0.:alter 
the existing rates. 

Tux.-death sis .annonneced :of Mrs. ° Elizabeth 
) Abbott, at the, house of a grandson,‘ Whersterd- 
road, Ipswich. She was 105yoara-of cage. { ler 
eldest “ child” is now seventy-nine. Mrs. Abbott 
had encountered many ‘troubles.during her long 
life, and. between forty .and .fifty~years of ago 
trampedfrom London to Ipswich, earrying twins. 

The appreach, of tho. winter, (musical) season is 
evident. . The Crystal Palace Winter Concerts, under 
the direction of Mr.DManns,will.commence on the 
| 30th instant. 

We are glad.toannounce an act of:grert liberality. 
Mr. Sothern has: forwarded; from Amprica a’ cheque 
for £100, as.9 further contribution to the Royal 
| Dramatie Fund. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Joszrn B.—For shame! a young girl cannot be too 
bashful. It shows a virtuous disposition not to be too 
forward in the presence ofa lover. Men are blind, selfish 
creatures, with insatiable maws. They are always 
wanting something ; for however passionately they love, 
they are sure to spy out some defect or other to grumble 
about, Neither women nor men are perfect, and it is 
foolish for either sex to desire more in the other than 
that comparative excellence which will harmonise with 
their own, But the man who complains of a woman 
having in excess “ that sweet ornament, modesty,” is a 
downright idiot ; for bashful girls make loving wives, and 
their husband polise the whole of their regard. 

Potty M.—Sustained platonic love is just barely possi- 
bie, and would be dangerous if persevered in, for it would 
overtax the > and provoke insanity, We 
make this remark because we are certain that if we were 
to take the individuals in any lunatic asylum, and inves- 
tigate the character and origin of the madness of each, 
for every one who has become insane from the exercise 
of his mind at least a hundred have become insane from 
the undue indulgence of their feelings. Nature cannot 
be outraged with impunity. The power of the heart 
must be irresistible, or break. 

Jennis.—The etiquette on the subject of recognition 
is well understood, A lady meeting a gentleman in pub- 
li¢ who is only a casual acquaintance should, if she has 
no objection to his addressing her, salute first. This 
privilege is a very good one, for it enables alady to avoid 
the tribe of vulgar and ill-bred men who infest every class 
of society. 

Joz 3, B.—The hackneyed expression, “ money is the 
root of all evil,” although logically arrant nonsense, is 
grammatically correct, Money in the possession of the 
foolish or wicked may be the root of the evil in them; 
but it cannot possibly, from the same cause, be the root 
ef the evil that is in others who are not foolish or wicked, 
“ Money is a root of ali evil” is wrong; but “ money ig a 
root of evil” is right. 

Bittr P.—Authors and orators are among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. They circulate the knowledge 
they have acquired, Of what use is the intense applica- 
tion of the student, the collections of the poet, or the 
contemplations of the philosopher, if the result of their 
labours is known only to themselves? Thoughts, valu- 
able as gold in the mine, are of no use to others until 
coined into words, And by imparting information to 
others our own faculties are improved—our intellectual 
weapons are kept polished. Knowledge shut up in the 
minds of ite possessor is like a stagnant pool—useful to 
none; but when allowed to flow out freely in the chan- 
nels of language it becomesa living fountain, the streams 
of which carry health and beauty and fertility into every 
district through which they roll, 

Anniz.—Seventy-five years; but most girls now a-days 
decline to celebrate a wedding at all if they cannot do it 
with diamonds, 

Emiuty.—We should think a gentleman audacious 
who would ask a young lady to kiss him good-night upon 
any occasion, he being a mere acquaiutance, and think 
she sae have just cause to be offended at such a re- 
quest. 

Grorgina,—It would probably be wrong to abandon a 
man because of his weakness, He was certainly unrea- 
sonable in this particular case, but it is probable that 
when married he will be a wiser and more reasonable 
man, 

BEeLLa.—When you have engaged yourself to a man all 
testing and experimenting should be at an end, The 

lan of which you speak would be unwise in every way. 

ou bad better do what is right always and hope for the 
best. You are perhaps paying the penalty of former 
recklessness in regard to human affection, 

Jcsgea H.—Your verses are declined with thanks, 

Romeo,—Your writing is very clear and legible, with 
well-formed capitals, suitable either for law, manuscript, 
or book-keeping. 

Jack.—You ought to be thankful that the acquaintance 
has ccased, The girl who will not wait until her lover's 
circumstances enable him to marry her must have a 
secret motive for her anxiety. It cannot be love, for 
love is timid, shy, and delicate, and although it may not 
be passion, it certainly shows a want of forethonght 
which of itself isa sad defect in the young woman who 
expects to be a wife anda mother, Be not alarmed—the 
breach of promise was committed by her, not you, 








Autce,—Your remarks are sensible, and neatly ex- 
pressed, We concur with you in your condemuation of 
married women who shamelessly neglect home comforts 
for the paltry gratification of listening to the vapid com- 
pliments of pretended admirers, 

Eriquertz.—When you invite a lady to a party youare 
not obliged to invite her sisters. On meeting a lady a 
second time, shortly after a previous meeting, you should 
= as polite to her as though you had not meet her be- 

ore, 

Biog Jacke? says: “Four months ago, with my 
parents’ consent, I became engaged to a young man 
whom [ love very dearly, and I am confident he loves me 
in return, He not yet given me an engagement- 
ring, nor spoken one word about it. Now, 8 I ask 
him about it? Is it necessary to have aring? I know 
he can afford to get it.” It is not necessary for you to 
have an engagement-ring. Many a noble woman has had 
a happy wedded life who never had an engagement-ring, 
or a wedding-ring, either, But as women, in such mat- 
ters, as well os others, love to be in the fashion, a lover 
who has “enlightened views” should not neglect the 
engagement-ring. Your lover has probably not thought 
about the matter because all his faculties are absorbed im 
the consideration of your surpassing loveliness and ex- 
cellence, Suppose you show him answer, and see 
what the effect will be. 

Rosga,—Early habit of rising, and regular meals of 
good and — ood ; a fair quautity of dg wine, or good 
stout, and above all, a contented mind, which is a con- 
tinual feast. ‘ 

L. Y¥. T.—The cost of the copy of a will depends upon 
the number of folios it contains, which information can 
be obtained when you, or your solicitor, peruse the same, 
which can be done at the Will Office, Somerset House, 
opposite the office of the Lonpon Reaper, 

FrrozEPoRE—who expresses his wish to get married 
for the society of one to help him in the small wants of 
a home, wishes to meet with a partner who will try and 

ut up with the misfortune of his deafness, which he 
eels to be a burden to him. He expresses himself as 
being very steady, an attendant at the Church of Eng- 
land, and resolving to do good and avoid evil, 


WAITING, 


I'm waiting by the Liaden tree, 

The trysting-place we loved of yore; 
I'm waiting ever hopelessly, 

For one who will return no more. 
The light is growing dim around, 
The shadows lengthen on the ground, 
The sky, no longer blue, doth wear 
Its grey robe; one star here, one there, 

So fair, so fair! 


I scarce can wait the close of day 

So that my feet cau hither fly ; 
Though waiting ever meets delay. 

And calling brings no glad reply. 
Sad sounds of night around me float, 
The screechowl's hoot, the cricket’s note, 
The bull-frog’s plaint, so harsh and rude, 
All jar the evening's solitude, 

Sad solitude! 


But other sounds my heart will move 
While waiting by the Linden tree— 
When night-birds sing their songs of love, 
And mates reply so tenderly, 
Or, when fond lovers passing by, 
Delay until a word, a sigh, 
Brinys back to me my lonely fate, 
And speuks of one for whom I wait 
So late, so late! 


The stare are fading from the sky, 

While clouds are gathering in the west; 
So health is failing rapidly, 

Yet He knows what is best. 
I must no longer tarry here; 
But stay! whose step is drawing near? 
An arm around my form is cast, 
My own dear love has come at last! 

At last, at last! E, F, 


ALFRED, twenty-one, wishes to pay my with a young 
lady about nineteen or twenty, Must tond of home, 
and of a loving disposition. He is a mechanic, with 
2501, per annum, 

Jessz and Burt, two friends, wish to correspond with 

two young ladies. Jesse is tall, twentysone, dark com- 
lexion, and considered good looking. Bill is twenty, 
rk complexion, and about the medium height, Eo- 

spondents must be fair, and of a loving disposition. 

Rigut Cramp and Lert Lever, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two young ladies 
between eighteen and nineteen, medium height, and fair 
complexion. Right Clamp is of a fair complexion, hazel 
eyes, and dark, curly hair. Left Lever is of a dark com- 

aes, blue eyes, and black hair, Respondents must 
be fond of home and music, 

Inpustar, twenty, dark, medium height, considered 
good looking, with excellent prospscts, wishes to corres- 
pond with a good looking, affectionate young lady about 
nineteen, with a view to matrimony, Must have an in- 
come of 401, per annum, 

H. and M., age twenty-two and twenty-eight, chemists, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies about ey ners 

Lovine Fay, twenty, tall, and considered good look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a tall gentleman 
about twenty-three with a view to matrimony. 

Magia, sixteen, dark complexion, brown hair and biua 
eyes, and of a loving disposition, wishes to correspond 
with a dark young man a little older than herself, with 
a view to matrimony, 

AuicB and Apa wish to correspond with two dark 
young gentlemen. Alice is uineteen, medium height, 
Ada is twenty, medium height, They must be dark, and 
ia good positions, 


e 





Diamonp Stag, twenty, tall, dark brown hair and eyes, 
of an amiable and loving disposition, has an ample for- 
tune, would like to correspond with a well-educated 
young lady, with auburn hair and blue eyes, of a loving 
~~ and fond of home. é 

HITg Moss Ross would like to receive carte-de-visite 
of a gentleman, with a view to matrimony, She is fair, 
considered good looking, well educated, musical, and has 
some money. One tall and dark preferred, and age about 
twenty-eight or thirty, No objection to a young 


widower, 
Lucy, twenty-three, golden hair and blue eyes, and 
thoroughly domestica would like to co; nd with 


a dark young man about twenty-seven, of a loving dispo- 
sition and fond of home, Am nic preferred. 

Frorurz and Lavrerta, two friends, wish tocorrespond 
with two young gentlemen. is tall, dark, and 
ve wed harem Lauretta 
golden hair. Respondents must be fond of home, 

Pussis and Dorris, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to mastimnens. 
Pussie is fair, blue eyes, andauburn hair, Dottie is tall, 
dark, has brown hair, and is considered handsome. Re- 
spondents must be tall and dark, and in good tions, 

Prarer, twenty-one, poor, but has an end in view 
which will place him in a better an woe like to 
Ser Sane » who is similarly in- 
pat 


Aaygs, fifteen, considered very hand good tem- 
pered, and fond of home, wishes to correspond with a 

ark young man with a view to matrimony, 

Ovg 1 Trovsie, 5ft. 5in., consi looking, 
would like to correspond with a young about nine- 
teen- She must be good looking and fond of home, 


CoMMOM:CATIONS RECEIVED ; 

Emtr is responded to by—John, twenty-one, medium 
height, considered good looking, and fond of home, 
Would like to carte-de-visite. 

Emity by—Lonely lie, nineteen, 5ft. Sin. in height 
fair complexion, and of a loving disposition, Would 

EN, B by BS. twont edium height, rather 

. N. . 3., twenty-one, medium heig! 
oe 9 tradesman.” Would like to exchange carte-de- 
visite. 

Racaazt by—Wm, C., who thinks he is all she re- 
quires. 

a Le by—Zoe, seventeen, fair, and considered very 

re . 
? J. 5 by—Phillis, eighteen, tall, fair, and not bad looke 
in 


g 
Screw Jack by—Ellen, twenty, tall, dark, considered 





good looking, of a loving di tion, domesticated, and 
ond of home, Would like to exchange carte-de-visite, 
thiaks she is all he requires, 

Lizziz by—H, B.. seven well-educated and a profl- 
cient on the harmonium, and a res posi- 
tion in the Royal Navy. 

Lizziz by—Un Jeune Anglais, sligh above the 
medium height, dark, in a respectable tion, and has 
some money by him. Fond of home and music, 


. . PP. 

Racwagt by—L., twenty-two, tall, good-tempered, dark, 
and 7001, a year. 

TrapesMaw by—Mabel, eighteen, fair, medium height, 
thoroughly domesticated, and consi: very pretty. 

Evean Guoras C. by—Carrie, twenty-one, loving, 
amiable, musical, domesticated, and has money. 

Anna by—Adolphus, fair, twenty-four, -educated, 
anda fi aes anes, ts also highly connected, and 
considered good looking. 

Joua by—Erskine, twenty, medium height, dark com- 
plexion, curled hair, and considered good g. Playa 
the harmoniam. 

Bac#akL by—Silverstick, who thinks he is all she ree 


uires, 

Daisy by—F, K., oveniz. 

Hensgr by—a Lady of Eighteen, medium height, fair, 
considered good looking, of a loving disposition, tho- 
roughly domesticated, and fondof children, Would like 
to receive carte-de-visite. 

Litr by—Frauk, medium height, fair complexion, and 
fond of home, Thinkshe is ail she requires. 

FLongyce by— Walter, tall, dark, considered good look- 
ing, and of a loving disposition. Thinks he is all she 
requires. 
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